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ArT. I.—Original Letters, from an American gentleman at Cal- 
cutta, to a friend in Pennsylvania. 


LETTER VII. 
Calcutta, April 30th. 
My pear H. 

MONG the objects of note, in this city, you will naturally 
expect me to speak of the celebrated Black Hole,—where a 
number of Englishmen were so cruelly confined, in the year 1756. 
The fact is, I had postponed visiting it from day to day, until very 
lately; when, after some preliminary trouble, I gained admittance. 
The black hole, or saulluh godaum, as the natives call it, is a kind 
of dungeon above ground, situated in one corner of the custom 
house buildings. It was formerly part of the old fort; and this 
apartment, with some others adjoining it, was used as a prison. 
At the time the British were confined there, the only door opening 
into it was from an adjoining cell; so that it was even more dismal 
than it is now. The East India company’s officers have had two 
doors opened through the outer wall; and this, and the contiguous 
chambers, are occasionally used as godaums, or ware-houses, for 
salt petre, &c. The walls of this hideous place are of brick, and 
are beginning to moulder away. The external appearance is very 
ancient, and the surface is partly grown over with weeds,—but the 
walls are so immensely thick that they would stand a great while 
yet. They are about six feet thick at the ground, and gradually 
decrease to about four feet at top. The part properly denominated 
black hole, consists of two contiguous oblong cells, with an arched 
opening between them. It is dismally dark; and the air so con- 
fined and oppressive, even with the door open, that it was almost 
suffocating. My impressions were quite solemn when I reflected 
that I was standing in the very place where so many unfortunate 
men had been permitted to perish.* Near the black hole is a 


* Of 146 persons who were crowded into the black hole, ia the evening, it 
is stated that only 23 came out alive, next morning. 
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fronumental obelisk, erected in commemoration of the cruel deed, 
on the pedestal of which, it is inscribed, that 
‘This horrid act of violence 
was as amply as deservedly revenged 
on Surajud Dowla, 
by his majesty’s arms under 
the direction of vice admiral Watson, 
and colonel Clive, anno. 1757.’ 
Very few of the natives now living, know any thing about the 
transaction; and those have mostly gathered what they do know 
from strangers who have visited the place. I inquired of some of 
our sirkars, touching the affair of the black hole, and found that 
they had never even heard of it. 

A treat more agreeable than the view of this dungeon, awaited 
me in a visit which I recently paid to the company’s botanic gar- 
den, situated on the right bank of the river, a few miles below 
the city. This is indeed a most superb establishment; and reflects 
great credit upon the taste and munificence of the East India com- 
pany. Much of its excellence is also justly ascribable to the zeal of 
that worthy and indefatigable botanist, Dr. William Roxburgh, 
who personally superintended it for a considerable time. The gar- 
den embraces 300 acres of ground; of which, 100 are laid out and 
planted. There is a fine serpentine canal running through the mid- 
dle of it, which is supplied from the Hooghly by a sluice, and 
can be filled or emptied at pleasure, by taking advantage of the 
proper time of tide. The most elegant walks, made with brick 
broken to the size of gravel, and skirted with shrubbery, pervade 
the grounds; and amid the groves of mangoes and other trees, are 
tanks for the collection and preservation of rain water. There are 
about 3000 species of plants, mostly tropical, assembled in this 
garden; and additions are constantly making. Such an elysian 
field, for a lover of botany, is seldom to be met with. Among the 
more rare and interesting plants, which attracted my attention, 
were the bread-fruit tree, artocarpus incisa; the nutmeg, myristica 
moschata; clove, caryophyllus aromaticus; cinnamon, /aurus cinna- 
monum; the delicious litchi, of China, scytalia litchi, Roxb.; the 
adansonia; the famous banyan tree, ficus indica, whose long hori- 
zontal branches are supported by limbs which droop to the ground, 
and there take root,—thus forming, from a single tree, a continu- 
ous and curiously arched grove; the sissoo, dahlbergia sissoo, Roxb. 
so much used here by cabinet makers, &c. &c. There were also 
considerable quantities of the teak wood, tectona grandis; intro- 
duced from Pegu, which is so highly prized as ship-timber,—and 
has, from its lasting qualities, received the appellation of the ‘ ever- 
during teak of India.’—It would be vain to attempt giving you an 
adequate idea of the pleasures of a stroll through this delightful 


garden, where the most gorgeous flowers are perpetually unfold- 
~<ng to the view, and the most fragrant odours are wafted on every 


passing breeze. The mansion of the superintendant corresponds, 
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in elegance and comfort, with the rest of the establishment; and 
the hospitable entertainment I received, while there, was such as 
might be anticipated from an amiable and accomplished cultivator 
of natural science. Having spent the day in a continued banquet 
of sweets, comprising the alternate enjoyment of fruits and flow- 
ers, I took my leave of this enchanting spot, as the sun approached 
the western horizon; and you can readily believe me, when I add, 
that as our boat receded from the scene, I cast many a “longing 
lingering look behind.’ One consideration alone, gave pleasure to 
my departure: and that was, a knowledge that our ship was nearly 
ready, and was speedily to sail for Philadelphia. The thoughts 
of home, and absent friends—so distant and so dear—flit ever and 
anon across my mind, in the midst of all my engagements; and as 
the moment approaches when we shall embark, excite the most 
irrepressible and anxious impatience. 

Our cargo is now all on board, and to-morrow the pilot will 
haul the ship into the stream, and commence beating down the 
river. The monsoon has shifted to the S.W. since our arrival here, 
and we shall have the same difficulty in getting to sea, that we had 
in approaching this place. I have been busied these two days in 
stowing away my baggage, and taking leave of my Asiatic ac- 
quaintances. Last evening I crossed over to Sualky point, nearly 
opposite the city, to take a last farewell of Mr. C , an English 
gentleman, and his interesting family,—in whose society I have 
passed many happy hours, since my arrival here. The lady of the 
family is what is called a Chee-chee: that is to say, her mother was 
a native Hindoostanee, and her father a British officer. She was 
sent to England at an early age to be educated, and is an elegant 
and accomplished woman. Her engaging naiveté, vivacity, and 
good sense, have often reminded me of the fascinating Eliza, of 
Anjenga, with whom the abbe Raynal, and the sensitive Yorick, 
were somuch enraptured. The graceful and delicate attentions of 
a fine woman are at all times captivating; but they are doubly so 
to the wanderer in a strange land, whose sensibilities are all awak- 
ened by a consciousness that he is far from the friends whose kind 
offices he might justly claim. Mrs. C. having heard me: incident- 
ally express my fondness for the cocoa nut and banana, during this 
last visit, I found, on returning te-my boat, that her servant had, 
by her orders, nearly filled it with those favourite fruits. The time, 
and manner, of this engaging civility, abated nothing of those emo- 
tions which affected me at parting with friends whom I could never 
again expect to behold. You may possibly think it trifling to nos 
tice those little traits of benevolence; but should you ever take it 
in your head to roam in ‘distant climes, you will find that even 
those little attentions, from a stranger, are admirably calculated to 
awaken your gratitude, and seize upon the finest feclings of the 
heart. 

I will now, my dear H. bring to a close the last letter which 
I shall probably ever address to you from this romantic region. I 
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send it'by captain N. whose vessel dropt down the river a day or 
two ago, and who is just proceeding after it. As we shall follow 
so soon, I flatter myself, if we have reasonably good fortune, that 
my letter will scarcely precede me at your social circle:—but, if 
it should be our fate to be ingulfed by the countless billows, which 
roll between us and our homes, it may serve to bring you the proof, 
that the latest opportunity of evincing his affectionate remembrance, 
was embraced by your sincere and devoted friend. 


Art. Il.—Thoughts on the various departments of the National 
Industry of the United States. 


MPPHE true picture of our country exhibits an extent of land, free 
from the interference of forests, or cleared for cultivation, of an 
extent double the whole arable soil of any maritime country in 
Europe, if we include our prairies, and lands on which the forests 





have been burned, Our entire territory, after its limitation by the 


Louisiana and Florida treaties, is about twelve times that quan- 
tity of land, being about fifteen hundred millions of acres. This is 
a landed interest, which never can be outweighed by all our other 
interests conjoined. 

The part of our population employed in the various landed ope- 
rations of planting, farming, gardening, .mines, quarries, and pro- 
curing wood and timber, &c. &c. constitute a great and command- 
ing majority, even in the most commercial, manufacturing, and 
fishing of our states—Rhode Island. The increase of interior town- 
ships, counties, and states, will always maintain that immense pre- 
ponderance of the landed ‘population, which now exists, as will be 
admitted by every man who compares the population of all the 
counties from the St. Croix river to the Sabine, with the population 
of our hundred trading sea-ports and manufacturing towns. 

The prosperity of the United States principally depends on a land- 
ed interest, well and cheaply supplied with all things necessary to 
cultivate the cleared lands, and to clear two thirds of those which 


are yet covered with woods—and ona landed interest, the prices of 


whose productions shall be surely and well supported by all the 
other departments of the national industry: or in other words, by 
commerce and manufactures. 

It is submitted to the nation as a general rule (subject like all 
general rules to exceptions) that it is the right and duty of the 
landed interest, the merchants, the mechanics, the professions, 
and the other citizens to make out the public prosperity, by buying 
their manufactured supplies, with due attention to quality, upon the 
cheapest terms. ‘This being an actual operation of a vast majority 
(the cultivators, merchants, mechanics, professions, Xc.) with the 
minority (the manufacturers) ; is not avaricious; nor does it appear 
in any wise injudicious or absurd, in such a state of society, where 
the voice and moral interests of a real and very respectable ma- 
jority of polls, talents, property, and industry present a just and 
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, constitutional influence. The members from the planting and 


farming counties of the United States, in the senates and houses 
of representatives of the union, the states, and the territories, have, 
in all past times, constituted, and do now, and always will, con- 
stitute, a very great and very commanding majority, giving laws 
to our country. Moderate addresses, composed of sober and real 
facts and reason, will be found the most successful representations 
to them and the other members, who are not manufacturers in 
practice, or theorists in that interesting dranch of the political 
economy. 

It has been observed, that the general rule for our whole popu- 
lation to buy cheap, must be liable, like all other general rules, to 
various exceptions. It should be our study to ascertain and submit 
these to the legislatures, the executive governments, and the na- 
tion. We shall present one, of the most interesting character, as an 
important example. 

It is conceived, that all the instruments and materials for defence, 
or in other words for war, are of this character; and the president 
and congress, and the state governments have, therefore, fostered 
and forced the manufacture of the instruments of defence in various 
ways, during twenty-five years or more. In 1794, they could have 
imported cannon, as they imported copper bolts and sheets for the 
frigates; but they preferred to contract, in this country, for one 
thousand tons of cannon in that year. They built, at their own 
expense, a water-mill for boring, out of the solid cannon-form 
piece in which they were cast, securing for ever, by means of 
foreign skill, a working model. They have purchased home-made 
gunpowder for many years past, rather than import, as did the 
old congress for, and in the revolution. They discontinued the 
importation of muskets, rifles, pistols, and swords, and made con- 
tracts for their manufacture, lending to the manutacturers, capital 
in money, to improve and extend ‘their works, and buy their ma- 
chinery, tools, fuel, and materials. By these operations of the 
union, and of several of the states, not only were the army, navy, 
and fortifications supplied with cannon and muskets, but the volun- 
teers and militia bristled with bayonets, so as to preserve, with 
the regular public force, a// our seaports from invasion in the late 
war. By these forced manufactures, we were enabled to win the 
glorious honours of peace in a third of the period of the revolu- 
tionary war. The planter Washington, approved this exception 
to the rule, from his long’ experience as Washington the general 
in chief. 

In the same spirit, the government of the United States makes 
the noblest of all manufactures, ships of war at home, rather than 
purchase them like Spain, abroad. 

In the same spirit, the low-priced, and principal of the cotton 
goods of India, have been so heavily dutied, as greatly to inter- 
fere with their importation, because they are made entirely of cot- 
ton wool of foreign production, rival to our cotton. Manufactures 
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of foreign distilled spirits, and of beer, ale, and porter, have been 
subjected to duties, equal in some cases to the value here, of our 
home-made liquors, to encourage our landed interest in the culti- 
vation of grain, fruit, and the cane, and our merchants in the im- 
portation of molasses and dates for the distillery. Sixty foreign 
articles on our tariff have been dutied, by name, at thirty per cent. 
making, with the addition of ten per cent. on the duty, nearly one 
third of their original value, besides the costs and charges of ship- 
ment and transportation, which are great, from the bulk of some, 
and the perishable nature of other goods. To encourage the growth 
of the leaf, foreign manufactured tobacco and snuff are very heavi- 
ly dutied. The non-importation law, proposed in December 1808, 
though later in its adoption, gave a spring to several manufactures. 
The double duties were proposed on the suggestion of the manu- 
facturers of Philadelphia, in letters of a correspondent of the trea- 
sury, in 1811, and remained on file there, to prevent the injuries 
to the manufacturers, which the influx of foreign goods, on the 
repeal of the British and French non-intercourse, then expected, 
seemed likely to produce. These duties did not much exceed, on 
a medium, the present duties, including those on the great bulk of 
the common and useful East India cotton manufactures. 

It is true, that the duty on woollens is at present only 27 1-2 
per cent; but wool is more abundant heré than in 1810; improved 
by superior judgment, and superior breeds of sheep, aided by much 
more machinery and great improvements in fulling, scouring, and 
dying, overstocked with skilful hands, and aided more than ever 
by children and females. It is known too, that foreign woollens, 
lying on hand, often suffer by the moth and in the colours. But it 
ts an all-important fact, that so great and steady has been, for 
years, and is now, our woollen manufacture, that we make up all 
the wool we can procure from our own farmers, and all our mer- 
chants can import, exporting none. Lands are cheap, and redund- 
ant to raise sheep, yet we keep more than up to the effectual 
manufacture of all our own wool; for we import much, and often 
aid it with cotton to eke out our defective stock of sheep’s wool. 
Besides these facts, we make many cotton blankets, velvets, and 
corduroys as substitutes for woollen goods. The high price of 
cotton has alone prevented a great extension of these substitutes, 
which will become an important object to our planters and manu- 
facturers, if we shall realize the apprehended interference of East 
India cotton with the sales of our cotton wool in Europe. 

So effectual have been the intentional and incidental encourage- 
ments of manufactures in the United States, that there 1s no con- 
siderable landed production, (of all which are classed as raw ma- 
terials) cotton-wool and leaf tobacco excepted, of which we do not 
constantly manufacture more than our country produces. These 
raw materials are, iron, lead, and all the other metals; sheep’s 
wool, flax, hemp, silk, hair, horns, hides, skins, leather tanned, turned 
and coloured, and parchment or vellum; hatters’ furs; molasses for 
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distilling, hops, indigo, madder, dye woods and stuffs, tallow, 
spermaceti, whale-bone, milk (as the raw material of the two great 
manufactures of the dairy, butter and cheese), the cabinet-maker’s 
woods, marble, burr, and various other valuable and precious 
stones, salt petre, and sulphur. To these may be added rags, and 
other materials for paper and pasteboards, paper for the manufac- 
ture of books and hangings; wire of all metals, for weaving and 
working. Of all these raw materials, we import more than we ex- 
port, and of course we manufacture a quantity of each, greater than 
our own landed interest and total population can produce; rapidly 
as it has increased from two millions and a half, in 1775, to nine or 
ten millions of persons, in 1819. Though we duty wool, flax, hemp, 
silk, iron, lead, copper, hides and skins, hair, leather, whale-bone, 
tallow, spermaceti, hops, marbles, stones, molasses, indigo, &c. 
we do not, and cannot produce more. The contents of this para- 
graph are substantially true, and materially relative to the subject 
of American manufactures, as connected with our whole diver- 
sified domestic industry, of which manufacturers form a minor 
part, and agriculture and the landed interest form an absolute and 
unalterable major part, exclusively of the commercial, monied, 
mechanical, and professional interests, and of our ecclesiastical, 
didactic, and benevolent institutions, and their accumulated pro- 
perty. It is true, that manufactures, though less than agriculture, 
and only a part of this domestic industry of our country, are a very 
important, and absolutely necessary part. 

It is incorrect to consider manufactures as destroyed, annihilat- 
ed, and neglected, when they are on a medium of the four years, 
or according to their value the last year, far greater than the whole 
amount of our exports. Though they have suffered, so has the 
ship owner, the exporter, the importer, and the interior merchant. 
So, indeed, has the grower of cotton-woo/, our only redundant pro- 
per raw material. If the momentary price of farms be considered, 
the state of things is no better. Loans have been too easy to ob- 
tain. If we look abroad, the condition of Great Britain (whose 
English system of forcing English commerce and manufactures, 
at the expense of the rights and interests of Ireland, Scotland, the 
vast colonies and dependant territories, is offered for our imprac- 
ticable and inexpedient imitation), is far worse than ours. If specie 
payments, abandoned there for twenty-two years, had been resumed 
on the 5th of April, the vaults of the banks of England, which 
have lost forty millions of dollars in gold only, in eighteen months,* 
would have been drained of the precious metals. Yet we main- 
tain to the present time, specie payments, and propose to adhere 
to them. It is represented, that if specie payments by the bank of 
England had not been suspended by the parliament in April, the 
subversion of merchants, or manufacturers, money-loaners, &c. &c. 
would have become most extensive and alarming, notwithstanding 


* See lord Castlereagh’s speech. 
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the admired British statutory system of internal trade, manufac- 
tures, fisheries, navigation and commerce. Let us then be sober- 
minded, but not alarmed; cautious, but not frightened out of the 
field of exertion and business; moderate and frugal, but not mean 
or avaricious. We have at home, landed interest, al] in the tem- 
perate zone, larger than Great Britain and Ireland, with all their 
colonies, which are capable of cultivation and production. We 
haye more than double the cleared land of their three united king- 
doms. From that landed capital, power, and substance of our 
country, a great foreign and internal commerce, and a valuable 
body of manufactures does, will; and must result. The annual 
production of all the branches of the domestic industry of our 
country, landed, manufacturing, commercial, professional, &c. is 
such as clearly to prove we possess a capital of seven thousand 
millions of dollars in real and personal property, producing an in- 
come of much more than four hundred and twenty millions of dol- 
lars per annum; the full interest of that capital at six per centum. 
Another exception to the general rule of purchasing the cheapest 
supplies, is believed to exist in the case of manufactures, of agri- 
cultural and landed productions, which are of a perishable nature, 
such as fruit and vegetables, (canes, apples, peaches, grapes, pota- 
toes, &c.) or which are redundant or depressed in price; such as 
cotton, tobacco, wood, and timber, &c. We may continue the dis- 
quisition of these subjects, but in the mean, we venture to affirm, 
that the United States, as confidently as any country upon earth, 
may trust that ‘ nw//um numen abest, si sit prudentia, or in other 
words, that we have only to practise, as a people, the great civil 
and moral duties and virtues, and we must continue, amidst.the 
present agitations of the busy world, among the number of the 
most prosperous and stable nations. Z. 








Art. III.—Remarks on the Pronunciation of the Greek Language, 
occasioned by a late Essay on the same subject by John Pick- 
ering, A.A.S. By N. F. Moore, A.M. New York. 8vo. pp. 48. 


puis is an ingenious and scholar-like essay, upon a controversy 

which has recently arisen among the literary men of our own 
country, on the true pronunciation of the Greek language. A 
purely literary and philosophical discussion, which has no bearing 
whatever upon any point of politics or religion, is almost a novelty 
among us, and we hail it with pleasure. Not, indeed, that the sub- 
ject is of high importance, or that the controversy is likely to lead 
to any immediate interesting results; but the interest taken in the 
question, and the manner in which it has been discussed, ‘ denote 
a forgone conclusion,’ and give evidence of no small degree of 
literary taste, zeal, and curiosity. The received doctrine of the 
political economists, that to raise a superfluity, is the only certain 
means of always having enough, is as true of elegant learning, as 
it is of the productions of agriculture and the useful arts. Literary 
curiosity and learned labour, must be sometimes suffered to expend 
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their strength; or, to speak more correctly, to exercise and disci- 
po their powers on points of no very direct and obvious utility; 
or it is by such means only, that we may hope to see them carried 
to their highest perfection, and to secure their services for the 
ordinary purposes of society and education. Perhaps, tuo, this 
question is not to be regarded as one of mere curiosity. If the ac- 
curately ascertaining, or even approaching to the true pronunciation 
of an ancient and highly cultivated language, adds to the intellectual 
pleasures of the scholar, this is of itself, no slight inducement to 
pursue the inquiry, while it must necessarily afford much assistance 
in all general philological or etymological discussions,-~pursuits, 
which, since the labour of Horne Tooke (justly as he may be 
thought to have strained them beyond their true use), are now 
very generally acknowledged to lead to the most useful and pro- 
found results in the knowledge of our own nature, and the history 
of the human mind. 

The literary history of the controversy is briefly this. When, 
upon the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, which was con- 
temporaneous with the arrival of letters in western Europe, Gre- 
cian literature was diffused over the continent by those learned 
Greeks, who fled from the Mahometan dominion, the language of 
Homer and Plato was taught by them in their own modern pro- 
nunciation. This pronunciation was introduced in company with 
the Greek language and literature, into the north of Europe, by 
John Reuchlin, a very learned German; and hence this mode ace 
quired the name of the Reuchlinian pronunciation. Soon after, 
Erasmus, proposed a new, or ‘ reformed’ system, approximating, as 
he conceived, more nearly to the ancient pronunciation. This was 
founded partly on the presumed analogy of the Greek to the Latin, 
and to the modern languages of the continent, but chiefly on such 
explanations, criticisms, and comparisons of the sounds of the let- 
ters, as are to be found in the various ancient critics, gramma- 
rians, and commentators, and incidentally in other classical au- 
thors. This soon prevailed, and it is that which, varied only by 
some slight tinges of national peculiarities, now obtains generally 
in the learned world. 

In the year 1814, Mr. John Pickering was induced, by the arrival 
of a Greek ship at Boston, to turn his attention to the subject of 
the modern Greek pronunciation; and the result of his inquiries 
was, a conviction that the general pronunciation of the modern 
Greeks, does not very materially-differ from that of the bright and 
glorious periods of Grecian literature. He communicated his views 
of this subject to the public, in a very elaborate and most inge- 
iously argued memoir read before the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, and published in their transactions for 1818. This 
has very recently called forth an essay in reply, by Mr. Moore of 
New York, who rejects in mass, the whole theory of Mr. Picker 
ing, and strenuously supports the system of Erasmus, as being a 
highly probable approximation to the ancient common dialect of 
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Greece; that is to say, to the Attic, stripped of some of its very 
marked peculiarities. $ 

. Finally, a writer in the North American Review, for June 1819, 
(who, however, could not have seen Mr. Moore’s tract), after dis- 
cussing the subject at some length, and certainly with much learn- 
ing and candour, assumes a middle ground, and seems to consider 
every attempt to ascertain the spoken language of a people which 
has ceased to exist, for eighteen centuries, as entirely hopeless. 

It would be difficult to present an analysis of the arguments on 
each side, without devoting more room to it than would well com- 
port with the miscellaneous plan of this journal, especially as it is 
entirely a question of detail; and as Mr. Moore’s pamphlet is writ- 
ten with so much condensation, as not easily to admit of abridg- 
ment. The two schools, agree entirely in the sounds of ¢, ¢; 6, +5 %» 
Ay My By 0) 0, 7, 7M, x, and Y. Their chief controversy is about the 
true sounds of §, 2, o, v, and all the diphthongs. The most plausible 
argument in favour of the Romaic or Reuchlinian pronunciation, is 
the resemblance, in other respects, of the modern Greek language, 
to the ancient, and the high probability of a traditionary pronunci- 
ation preserved, as well by the weekly, and even daily services of 
the Greek church, as by the similar, though corrupted common 
dialect. 

The strongest, and in our view almost insuperable objection to 
it is, that it gives the same sound to », ¥, es, os, and s, and to a as to «. 
It is true that there are some similar instances of vowel sounds 
thus confounded in all modern languages; these, however, are 
never general rules, but always exceptions. In the French lan- 
guage particularly, they have been regarded as so anomalous, that 
innovat.ons have been introduced into the established orthography 
of the language, in order to extirpate them; and in spite of the 
early opposition of the academy, the orthography of Voltaire has 
been daily gaining ground, and we doubt not will completely tri- 
umph. 

We extract Mr. Moore’s discussion on the sound of B, which 
the modern Greeks pronounce as our V, as a specimen of the man- 
ner in which he has managed his argument. 


‘ As to the pronunciation of 8, the argument drawn by the Eras- 


mians from the acknowledged similarity in sound of the Latin B 
and the Greek 8, is answered in Mr. P’s Essay,* by resorting te 
the supposition that both letters were sounded rather like the let- 
ter V, than the B of modern languages; and such a pronunciation 
of the letter B in Spain, and the frequent interchange of B and V 
in Latin mscriptions, “ especially since the fourth century,” are 
urged in support of this conjecture. That the true ancient sound 
of the Latin V consonant has been preserved by the inhabitants of 
a particular district only, in a remote provincet of the empire, is 


*¢ Essay,’ p. 29. 
t ‘{ do not understand what Mr. P. means by calling “ the Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese a Roman colony.” These countries were, it is true, reduced to the form 
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not to be believed without any proof whatever, but > conjec- 
ture alone. And as to the frequent confounding of the Latin B 
and V in inscriptions, and the use by the Greeks of g for the Latin 
V consonant, in words borrowed from that language; these facts 
prove nothing in favour of the modern Greeks; for the Latin V 
consonant had not the sound of the modern Greek 4, but of our 
W, and the Greeks having no single character* to express this 
sound, either used 4, as an approximation to it,j or rendered it 
more exactly by their diphthong «» ‘They would spell Severus, 
therefore, either ZeBngos or Leovngos, but more frequently in the 
latter mode. The French, who likewise want a single character 
for this sound, use the same diphthong to express it, spelling 
Cornwall, Cornouaille; Washington Quachinnetonne.{ Which may 
be compared with the Baevyyrey (Washington), of the modern 
Greeks, and will serve to show how inconclusive are these argu- 
ments to prove identity of sound, when they have no other founda- 
tion than the attempts made by those of one nation, to express in 
their own characters, sounds that are peculiar to another people. 
Thus it was the necessity of the case, added to a certain resem- 
blance between the sounds, when not very forcibly expressed, that 
first led the Greeks to use & for V, and hence arose, in some in- 
stances, the same confusion amongst the Romans. Though, per- 
haps, these blunders in Latin inscriptions and manuscripts, might 
be satisfactorily accounted for by supposing them the work of 
Greeks, multitudes of whom were employed in such offices by the 
Romans, either as slaves or hired artisans.’ V. 





Arr. IV.—L’ Europe, aprés le Congrés d’ Aix la Chapelle, faisant 
suite. au Congrés de Vienne. Europe, after the Congress of Aix 
la Chapelle, &c. By M. de Pradt, formerly Bishop of Malines. 


[Translated from La Minerve Francaise. ] 


ME: DE PRADT is the ambassador of truth at the grand coun- 

cil, formed by the assemblage of the five greatest powers of 
Europe; he is commissioned by himself; the queen of the world, 
public opinion, accredits him near the kings and nations, whose in- 
terests he impartially maintains. The means of this diplomacy, so 
novel in its kind, are the eloquence of reason, love of the general 
good, and courage to say all the truth, even in the presence of ab- 
solute power. He adds to these advantages, a constant moc'era- 
tion and a continued attention to avoid every passionate expres- 


of provinces, of which they constituted three, and colonies were sent into various 
parts of them. But that Latin was ever so well spoken there as in Italy, is very 
improbable. And, whatever the language of the country may have been, it has 
been exposed to suffer from invaders, full as much as that of Italy, if not more.’ 

_ *¢The Holic digamma had exactly the sound of the Latin V consonant, or of 
our W; but this character was never in use among the Greeks generally, and 
not long among the oles themselves.’ 

7 ‘See Dawes. Misc. Crit. p. 119. Edit. Oxon. 1781.’ 
1‘ So written by Volney.’ 
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sion that might produce irritation, and so injure the most legiti- 
mate cause—that of his country. He often defends France against 
those other powers’which have pronounced her fate, but he does 
not offend them by violent recriminations. 

In our present position, it is impossible for a Frenchman to with- 
draw his attention from the unhappy spectacle of the two foreign 
invasions. Mr. de Pradt, therefore, begins his disquisition by re- 
flections upon the double catastrophe of our noble and unhappy 
country. Here the author speaks with a generous frankness to the 
allies, who have too much forgotten the value of that word in their 
conduct toward France. 

The powers of Europe, says Mr. de Pradt, after having com- 
mitted the imprudence, to leave at the very threshold of France, 
in view of her veteran legions, him who could not but be asso- 
ciated with her proudest recollections, have imposed on us the 
penalty of their fault. They neither sent their enemy away, nor 
guarded him—all the mischief came from that source. It is very 
evident that the island of Elba could only be a watch-tower against 
the Thuilleries. The European powers, too confident, perhaps, in 
1814, fell into the extreme of distrust in 1815. While the pre- 
sence of Napoleon still threatened them, they had been moderate; 
but when he was irretrievably beaten, this moderation gave place 
to extraordinary exactions. —They condemned France to pay the 
expenses of a war undertaken against Napoleon alone; they vio- 
iated her territories; they took away her fortified places; she lost 
Landau, Philipville, Sarrelouis, and was reduced to submit to a 
military occupation. Reason and justice are equally insufficient to 
justify such a severity; but as our author’ observes, treaties sign- 
ed in the capitals of the vanquished, do not bring them any ad- 
vantage, and France will do well hereafter to avoid all *‘ treaties 
of Paris.” 

* * * * * * ¥* 

Mr. de Pradt, after complaining of the exactions of Europe, who 
showed herself, in 1815, more severe towards an allied prince than 
she had dared to be towards an enemy, even at the most critical 
moment of the decline of his prosperity, recalls all potentates to 
good faith in politics, and to the sincerity of treaties. We cannot 
censure the monitions of the author as too late. Heretofore in his 
valuable work on the Congress of Vienna, he had forcibly set forth 
the most daring truths on the same subject, before the monarchs 
were united, for the first time, by a common interest. It is due 
to him now to recollect this, and to recall the violations of prin- 
ciple to which France was entirely a stranger. It is cheering to 
hear him say on the subject of the ‘alarms and suspicions inspired 
by the evil ways of diplomacy, ‘ the evil comes from a source more 
remote, and those who, from hatred of the revolution, represent 
itas the school of deception, ought to raise their observation 
higher; they would perceive the cause in the snares laid through 
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the whole course of the negotiations of the cabinets of Vienna and 

Berlin, by Frederick and prince Kaunitz; Silesia had demoralized 

the Austrian and Prussian diplomacy; the division of Poland, the 

invasion of Bavaria by the emperor Joseph, of Holland by the 

prince of Brunswick, in 1787, war against the Turks, by Catherine 

and Joseph, had entirely degraded diplomacy prior to the revolu- 

tion. Britain had invaded Canada, and took three hundred French 

merchant vessels, prior to her declaration of war, in 1766.— 

‘“‘ What would become of England if she were always just towards 

France?” the English minister had said.’ As a friend of truth, 

Mr. de Pradt might have gone further. He might have added to 

the list of political aberrations, those monstrous coalitions against 

France, guilty of the overthrow of her liberty—coalitions so often 

destroyed by victory and renewed by perfidy, the day after peace 

was made; the war of extermination declared against a whole peo- 

ple by the English minister—a war in which no effort was spared 

for our ruin, and that of our allies. Certainly it is not wise to re- 

vive national animosities, and we are far from such an intention; 

but we must not be unjust towards France, nor join in charging her 

with all the evil deeds of ambition. It would seem from the vio- 

lence of the accusations made against us, and the complaisance 

with which some among us repeat them, that our enemies had 

given us only examples of justice and moderation. Yet, to cite 

the instance of merely one of our adversaries, the death of Tippoo 

Saib, the heir of his father’s hatred of the English; the destruction 

of the empire of Mysore; the fall of so many states; the sudden 

extinction of so many royal families; the enslaving of India; the 

almost periodical massacre of its. inhabitants, whom you might 

suppose were appointed by regular order to be cut down like the 

trees of a forest; the treachery at Quiberon;* the burning of Co- 

penhagen in the midst of peace, and that of Washington, do not 

figure in the annals of our politics. Let us, therefore, have some 
indulgence for France, whose greatest excesses were often but 
feeble retaliation, and who has seen the greatest powers of Europe, 
by turns, associated in our enterprises. We could, perhaps, with- 
out resorting to the subterfuges of ancient diplomacy, justify some 
of those transactions; but in consenting to the blame with which it is 
now agreed to cover them, it appears to us that each one ought to 
take his share, and that we ought all to be modest, since all have 
been fallible. Such are the deductions from the reflections of 
M. de Pradt; we have only developed them. Let us pass, mean- 
time, to his observations on the actual force and position of the 
different states of Europe, and the dangers with which she is me- 
naced by England and Russia, whom he regards as two colossi, 
pressing her between them. 


‘ Mr. Pitt, making an apol in the house of commons, for the expedition to 
Quiberon, said that no British blood had flowed there. Mr. Sheridan replied, 
that though British blood had not flowed, British honour had, at every pore. 
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Sweden and Denmark, whose internal condition is meliorated, 
and promises a happy future to the people, have no longer any 
weight in the balance of politics. It is known what part Sweden 
acted, even after. having contributed to the success of the coali- 
tion. 

The kingdom of the Netherlands, appears to our author to be 
in a position of security. He extols the wisdom of the political 
combination which presided at that establishment, and believes it 
to be guaranteed by the common interests of Europe. We do not 
know how far the amalgamation of. Belgians and Hollanders is 
solid and durable. We fear that Mr. de Pradt makes too little 
account of the aversions and affinities of one people to another. 
Belgium ‘likes neither Austria, whose yoke she has broken, nor 
Prussia, who is given to her as a neighbour, nor Holland, with 
whom she has been incorporated by force. We have great respect 
for. European diplomacy, but we learn in history, by more than 
one example, that these heterogeneous alliances produce no good. 

Prussia extends one arm to the gates of Thionville, and the other 
to Memel on the Niemen, the frontier of Russia; where is the 
body which unites these members? Prussia is in a situation un- 
safe in every respect; she was so before the invasion of Poland, 
and the sanction given to that act by the congress of Vienna. A 
single word from Russia would cause a dismemberment of Prus- 
sia, by the separation of the Polonese territories; on the side of 
Austria, war would be not less fatai; and an alliance with that old 
rival against Russia, would seem perilous, even to the least timid. 
In such a case, says Mr. de Pradt, which would be most danger- 
ous, an alliance or a war? Prussia has still a support in France, 
but she has been aggrandized at the expense of the latter; false 
views of politics has sown dissension between the two powers, by 
bringing them in contact, when their ancient relations ought to 
have been restored, instead of establishing those points of contact, 
which serve only to keep alive recent animosities. ; 

Austria, so rich in population, so fertile in resources, so firm in 
adversity, so constant in the maxims of her politics and her am- 
bition, has resumed her ancient station in Germany. She occupies 
the whole space between the lake of Constance and the gates of 
Belgrade—between Alexandria on the Tanaro, and the frontiers 
of Turkey. This space is immense; and unfortunately the sys- 
tem of Austria excludes the great Italian kingdom, which en- 
tered wisely into the political designs of France. ‘The French 
sovereignty, exercised momentarily over Italy,’ continues our au- 
thor, ‘ prepared the way for the lasting freedom of that country; 
on the contrary, the dominion of Austria confirms its annihilation, 
and affixes to its dependant state, the seal of eternity.’ But let 
Mr. de Pradt reassure himself, there is nothing eternal in the sys- 
tems of man, and we venture to predict, that the time will come, 
when reason and sound policy will revive the ancient queen of the 
world. Whatever truth there may be in his reflections, we ought 
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not to forget that Austria is one of the most powerful barriers of 
Europe, against invasion from the north. 

‘From the time of Solyman II, to that of Maria Theresa, the 
Turks gave abundant employment to Austria; but Solyman would 
now have to seek his empire as Charles V. did his.’ These ex- 
pressions sufficiently indicate that Mr. de Pradt considers Turkey 
as almost nothing, in the general interests of the continent. Tur- 
key is formidable only to those who would invade her. Her armies 
may be beaten, but her people will not be reduced. 

The new system of the Germanic empire is; according to Mr. 
de Pradt, at the same time less solid, and less conformable to the 
interests of the German states, than the confederation of the Rhine. 
He thinks that Austria and Prussia, by their constant opposition, 
have destroyed the band of Germanic union and concord; that there 
are no longer Germans in Germany, but merely Prussians and 
Austrians, and less of the latter than of the former. For it is im- 
possible to deny, that great part of Germany leans towards Prus- 
sia, as a support and defence against Austria. Mr. de Pradt re- 
gards the system of Napoleon as more safe for Europe than the 
new system sanctioned by the treaty of Vienna. He explains his 
views of this subject with his usual frankness. ‘ The plans of Na- 
poleon,’ he says, * had evidently two branches; 1st, a guaranty for 
France against the coalitions of Prussia, Austria, and Russia. 2d, 
The establishment of a barrier against Russia. A twofold princi- 
ple had constantly directed him—the necessity of arresting British 
power on the ocean, and Russian power on the continent. He took 
into consideration the dangers to others as well as himself. In this 
point of view, the plans of Napoleon were more European than 
French. His schemes were vast and useful to all, sound in their 
pemciple, but disordered in their execution—a source of safety to 

urope, and a cause of ruin to himself. We must leave it to time 
to show, whether Germany will find her situation improved, when 
she sees the advance-posts of the Russians on the Oder, and the 
frontiers of Moravia, or even upon the Dneiper and the Dwina; 
whether she will be better defended by little sovereignties in great 
numbers, than by great sovereignties in small number. The whole 
question for Germany is there.’ It is for publicists to pronounce 
on this matter; if Mr. de. Pradt is right in his conjectures, it is 
mortifying to think that so much blood should have flowed, so 
much wealth been dissipated, to produce only a change injurious 
to the glorious continent, the region of intelligence, and the model 
of civilization. 

‘O grief! Mr. de Pradt suddenly exclaims, in speaking of 
France, ‘ we see as if banished to the extremity of Europe, exiled 
and proscribed, and receiving her laws and destinies from abroad, 
that power which, during fifteen years, had given commands to 
Europe. An example, how memorable! of the imprudence of na- 
tions however great, who place their fate, like an annuity, upon 
the chance of the fortune, or the genius of a single man.’ 
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The French empire, says Mr. de Pradt, could boast of more than 
42,000,000 people, France has only 30,000,000. The French em- 
pire enjoyed a revenue of 1100 millions, France has a certain in- 
come of but 650 millions. Never did a state lose so much at once. 
Notwithstanding the immense losses which force, not justice nor 
sound policy has caused to her, France still possesses, of which 
the author irresistibly shows will be developed, but her political 
influence is singularly restricted. Strong by her own weight, she 
was still more so by means of her alliances. With Prussia, she 
threatened Austria; with Sweden and Turkey, she stayed the pro- 
gress of Russia; the constant need of the protection insured her 
a high importance in the Germanic empire; the support which she 
always gave to the republics of Genoa and Venice, her ascendant 
at Naples, not then as now, the vassal of Austria and England, 
gave her an important influence in Italy; she combatted or balanc- 
ed England with her colonies, with her fleets united to those of 
Spain, and with the happy accession of Holland to the maritime 
confederation, prepared by the count de Vergennes. All these 
sources of power are destroyed, or turned against her; and if 
adopting the opinion of our author, we could find in the new sys- 
tem a hope of the diminution of the causes of war in Europe, 
one cannot see much reason for security in the entire ruin of a 
power so necessary as France to the equilibrium of the continent. 
The treaty of Westphalia, displayed more wisdom and generosity 
than the performance so much praised, of modern diplomacy. 
Louis XIV and Napoleon, in the delirium of their prosperity, 
never imposed on their enemies conditions such as those dictated 
to us under the name of moderation and friendship. 

Portugal is no longer in Europe, it is entirely at Brazil. .Spain, 
who aspired, under Charles V. to universal empire,.is dying of 
the remedies applied to the wounds she has received. Soon she 
will have no blood left. Mr. de Pradt expresses the most touching 
regret for two people formerly so great, and now departed, as it 
were, from the scene of the world;—thanks to the triumphs of su- 
perstition and intolerance, and all the prejudices which bring evil 
en subjects, and ruin upon states. 

The author deplores the destiny of Italy, fallen again into her 
lethargy, after the few moments of her brilliant awakening. Na- 
poleon intended to render Italy an imposing power; but half-way 
measures have rendered that plan abortive. Henceforth, English 
or Austrian, Italy will be Italy no more; and thus adding her po- 
pulation to the rest of the south of Europe, there are 28,000,000 
of men absolutely estranged from the general politics, and without 
influence in the European association. 

Such is the picture of Europe, as she has been new modelled; 
thus she presents herself to the two colussi, which alarm the fears 
of Mr, de Pradt, and whose gigantic proportions we.are about to 
examine with him, We shall speak first of the most-redoubtable, 
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of that one which appears capable of devouring Europe, if ambi- 
tion siall be her counsellor. 

* Dom:nion has passed from France to Russia, and Europe has 
lost by the change, as much as France has herself; by a remark- 
able conformity with the situation of England, Russia is almost 
equally isolated. From the wall of China to the plains of Moravia 
and the gates of Breslau, Russia has neither frontier line nor 
neighbours; all that immense space recognizes her alone as mis- 
tress. On one side, her flanks are covered by the pole and the 
Baltic; on another, by Caucasus and the Caspian sea, the Danube 
and the Black sea. The people inhabiting the countries bordering 
on her, either brutalized by ignorance, or sunk in effeminacy, are 
too infirm to cause her any annoyance; she, therefore, can bring 
all her force to bear on the menacing frontier which she opposes 
to Europe. Sweden can no longer wound her through Finland, 
which she has lost; while a vast distance, tempestuous seas, and 
the north wind with his icy breath defends her from the attacks 
of England. Charles XII. in the eighteenth century, and Napo- 
leon in the nineteenth, were reserved by a similar fatality, to in- 
scribe with indelible characters on the frontier of this land of per- 
dition, what Dante has written on the gate of hell— Ye that enter 
here, abandon hope.’ Thus Russia sees her strength increase with 
the despair of her enemies, and by their inability to injure her as 
she can always injure them, at home. 

The further we proceed in the perusal of Mr. de Pradt’s work, 
the more evident it appears that he is panic struck with the dan- 
gers that menace Europe. He sees that Russia, already possessing 
45,000,000 of inhabitants, will have in a century 100 million of 
athletic peasants, obedient to the orders of men, equal in civiliza- 
tion to the most civilized of the continent. He sees in Petersburg 
a luxurious capital, which will send forth the ministers of ambi- 
tion to make a conquest of the world. 

Mr. de Pradt, whose exuberance of ideas, and lively imagina- 
tion, impel him sometimes into inconsistencies, shows us himself 
correctives for this danger from the power of Russia. In a chapter 
upon the spirit of the present politics, he exhibits the times of the 
agitations as passed, Europe as chained by her new destinies, the 
great and the little states equally constrained; the first by prudence, 
the latter by weakness, to remain in their present condition. A long 
peace must be the consequence, he argues, of the personal charac- 
ter of the monarchs, and from the consideration that any war, as 
it must be a war of alliance, must also be universal. The public 
debts also, which Mr. de Pradt so justly considers, on other ac- 
counts, as cause of alarm, present great and salutary obstacles to 
the rupture of the peace. Finally, he gives as guarantees of the 
present security, the general direction of the public mind towards 
commerce and the mutual inter-communication of nations, the sa- 
lutary erection of representative governments and liberal institu- 
tions, which have grown out of the improvement of the age, and the 
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influence of which is irresistible, as soon as ingenuity has brought 
them to light. 

England remains a source of so great admiration for her laws 
and noble institutions, and the object of so just an odium for her 
unbridled ambition, and the immorality of a policy which holds 
nothing sacred, when in the attempt to give supreme dominion to 
a handful of islanders over the whole world. We must acknow- 
ledge that, blinded by the prodigies of her influence and fortune, 
during twenty vears, Mr. de Pradt, who hates her as a Frenchman, 
allows himself to fall into a silly admiration for Britain. ‘ Her 
empire,’ he says, ‘ is immense and indestructible. From Heligo- 
land to Madras, and from the Ganges to Hudson’s bay; from Jer- 
sey to Gibraltar, to Corfu, to Malta, to the Cape of Good Hope, 
to St. Helena, to the Isle of France, to Ceylon, to Antigua, Trini- 
dad, Jamaica, and Halifax; every where he beholds her seated on 
rocks or impregnable islands; every where in situations safe for 
herself and threatening to other people.’ This is certainly an im- 
posing view, but has all this grandeur as much solidity as splen- 
dour? What are the earthly structures that have endured long after 
reaching such an elevation? Mr. de Pradt attributes all the pros- 
perity of England to the government which she enjoys. Undoubt- 
edly their constitution has done much for the English. It has raised 
them far above what they were under weak ‘and absolute princes, 
who contended constantly against their liberty; but God forbid 
that any other nation, above all, our own, should draw from a 
liberal constitution the principles and crimes of English politics! 
It is an horrible abuse of liberty, to render it an instrument of op- 
pression and of ruin to others, &c. 

What our author observes of the exclusive preponderance ot 
Great Britain upon the sea, and the difficulty of disputing the em- 
pire of it with her, is beyond all contradiction, We do not think 
with him, that France is fated always to act a passive part on the 
land; a warlike nation cannot at once be struck off the military and 
political map with a stroke of the pen, but we cannot but applaud 
the remarks cf the publicist on the part our country is called upon 
to play in the confederation of all the marines of Europe against 
the common oppressor. His ideas on the impolicy of all treaties 
that may oblige France to enter into a war on land, and upon the 
union which she ought to form with North America and South 
America, appear to us to be marked by foresight and patriotism. 
In this last respect, France cannot too well consider the reflection 
of the author. If care be not taken, Spanish America will become 
British, not by means of government, but of commerce; and the 
markets of America open exclusively to our rivals, will become a 
New’ source of oppression and ruin for us. We must hope that 
‘stch‘important objects are not lost sight of by our government. 
We know not whether Mr. de Pradt expects much from the fore- 
sight of Europe, but he places his hopes in a champion that liberty 
has raised up, and that France, whose services she can never for- 
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get, contributed to deliver from the most insupportable oppression. 
We cannot refrain from extracting here, the lively hopes and pic- 
turesque expressions of our author. 

‘North America is a second England; lineage, language, the 
natural partiality towards commerce and the sea; every thing 
is English in America. The fable had two brothers who were 
enemies, England and the United States will realize the fable. 
Descended from the same ancestry, governed by the same incli- 
nations, instead of uniting, these motives will never cease to place 
them in hostility towards each other. Following the same pursuit, 
they will constantly meet in the same path, and will fight for it. 
The prolongation of the contest will render them ieccnaliatlli 
but the United States enter upon it with immense advantages over 
their adversaries. Their territory is unbounded, their population 
can have no limit. England is limited in both these respects; she 
can gain no conquest from America; who, on the contrary, can not 
fail to deprive her of Canada, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 
Every thing which Britain possesses on the American continent, 
she is by the force of events destined to lose. To rid herself of 
Carthage, Rome had but a single town to destroy, a single point 
to occupy. But how could the vast extent of America be got rid 
of? Itis impossible to say delenda America, like delenda Carthago,’ 

Sucha work as this of Mr.de Pradt’s isnot tobe praised, it requires 
only to be made known. We have read the censures which have been 
passed on it; they appear to us to be extremely bitter and unjust. 
Carried away by the impetuosity of his mind, and the multitude 
of his ideas, Mr. de Pradt lays himself open to verbal criticism, 
bya thousand slight incorrectnesses and even sometimes contradic- 
tions. He converses when he writes, and his pen flows as rapidl 
as his brilliant conceptions; but when a book is full of profound 
and useful thoughts, when it has for its aim the good of humanity, 
and the prosperity of our country; when it sparkles with talent, 
and contains truths, a forgetfulness of which may cause the most 
grievous evils, it is dificult to conceive how blame can attach to 
the author. There is in sound criticism, a modesty and a probity 
which ought to defend from attacks of this sort, a work which, 
like a good and great action, deserves the general esteem. 
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Art. V.—Travels through some parts of Germany, Poland, 
Moldavia, and Turkey. By Adam Neale, M. D. late Physician 
to the British Embassy at Constantinople, Physician to the 
Forces, &c. 4to. pp. 308. 1818. 


[From the Monthly Review. } 


(PHE extensive peregrination related in this volume took place 
in the years 1805 and 1806; when the occupation of the conti- 
nent by the French army, though not so exclusive as it soon after- 
wards became, obliged those who wished to go by land to Con- 
stantinople to follow the circuitous route of Germany, Poland, and 
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Moldavia. Such was the predicament of Dr. Neale; who left 
London to repair to his station at the Turkish capital in July 
1805, taking his passage from Harwich to Husum, and travelling 
by Hamburgh, Berlin, Dresden, Prague, and Vienna. In this last 
mentioned city, hearing that the road by Hungary was extremely 
disagreeable, he proceeded through Silesia, Galicia, and Moldavia, 
until he arrived near the confluence of the Pruth with the Danube; 
where confiding himself to one. of the petty barks of the country, 
navigated by Greeks, he was carried by water to Constantinople. 

Passing over the early part of Dr. N’s route, which has been 
so often described by other travellers, we shall make our first halt 
at Brunn, a considerable town in Moravia, close to which is the 
famous Austrian fortress of Spielbergh. On visiting this prison, 
the author was surprised at its small size, considering that it is 
destined for the reception of the majority of criminals in the whole 
empire of Austria: but, he adds, ‘ itis a mortifying comparison to 
make, though not less true, that more crimes are committed within 
a single English county in twelve months, than throughout the 
whole extent of Austria in two years.’ No documents or calcula- 
tions are produced in support of this sweeping as well as ‘ mortify- 
ing’ statement; and we cannot but doubt whether it be. accurate. 
Our chief inducement, however, for taking notice of Brunn, is to 
remark its growing consequence as a manufacturing town; the fact 
being, according to Dr. N., that itis quickly becoming ‘ the Leeds 
of Austria.’ In.so commercial a country as ours, a rivalry. of this 
nature in a foreign kingdom is a topic of interest, and we shall 
therefore quote the present account of Brunna:— 


“Of late years several manufactories of fine woollen cloths and 
kersevmeres have been established here, and are now im a very 
flourishing condition, government having granted to them many 
important privileges, and being occupied in devising measures for 
their benefit; so that from the local advantages of the city, the 
command of running streams, fuel, &c., there is every reason for 
supposing, that the manufactures of Brunn will both extend: and 
rapidly acquire great repute throughout Germany and Italy. The 
three principal establishments are those of the baron de Mund, 
Mr. Biegmann, and Mr. Offermann. The first named gives em- 
ployment to upwards of five thousand workmen, and sells-cloths 
annually to the amount-of one million of florins, or about one 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. Mr. Biegmann keeps in pay 
two thousand two hundred workmen. In the works under the 
management of Mr. Offermann, the scissors for sheering the 
broad cloths are set in motion by water wheels: one wheel driving 
ten pairs of shears. The articles fabricated, consist of swan- skins, 
rattines, and kerseymeres. In the work- shops belonging to M. 
Seitter are also made Turkish bonnets or Calpacs, which are sent 
to Constantinople, Salonica, and Smyrna. Dyeing is likewise 
carried on to a great extent at Brunn: and the colours there pro- 
duced, are celebrated throughout Germany for their brilliancy 
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and durability. The principal dyer is named Schoelli, and he has 
amongst his workmen several Englishmen. In his vats they prin- 
cipally dye scarlets. All the broad cloths and kerseymeres woven 
throughout Moravia, are sent to Brunn to be dyed, coming even 
from Bochtiltz in the vicinity of Znaim, which place alone pro- 
duces woollen cloths to the amount of séveral millions annually. 

The finest of the Moravian kerseéymeres are produced at Teltsh, 

where there are upwards of thirty looms for superfine cloths, ten 
for kerseymeres, and twenty for coarser woollens. Latterly the 
English machinery both for spinning and shearing has been intro- 
duced there, which has thrown two-thirds of the workmen out of 
employment, their numbers being reduced from eighteen to six 
hundred, But the largest woollen factory in Moravia is situated 
at Machrishneustadt, near Olmutz, where one hundred and eighty 
looms produce annually cloths to the amount of one hundred and 
forty thousand florins, or about twelve thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-three pounds sterling. This factory maintains large 
warehouses both at Vienna and Brunn, and sends goods into Ga- 
litzia, Poland, Russia, Hungary, and Transylvania. ‘The Mora- 
vian fleeces produce the finest wool known in Austria, but the 
supply being inadequate; the deficiency is furnished from Russia 
and Poland, which, in return, carry back large quantities of ma- 
nufactured goods. The establishments for spinning cotton thread 
are also extending themselves throughout Moravia, where there 
are upwards of ten mills, besides some in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Vienna. At Lettowitz, near Brunn, is a manufac- 
tory employing two thousand persons, and producing threads to 
the amount of thirty thousand florins annually, or nearly two thou- 
sand pounds sterling. In aid, too, of these infant manufactories 
of cotton, the dyers of Moravia practise the dyeing of Turkey or 
madder - red, and the government has extended to this branch also 
every possible encouragement. Here is likewise a silk-mill, but 
its size is very small. Thus, within a few years, Moravia has 
become as industrious as Silesia and Bohemia, and its factories 
are equal in extent and utility; while its situation 1s so very cen- 
trical, that it can, with equal facility, send its goods, by means of 
excellent roads, to the sea-ports of Trieste and Venice, on the 
Adriatic, or to the fairs of Poland and Russia. Brunn is the cen- 
tre and emporium of this commerce, which is chiefly transacted 
by means of four annual fairs, occurring every three months, and 
continuing four weeks at atime. The goods are carried away on 
small light wagons, and the roads are kept in good repair. There 
are no canals, and only ene navigable river in Moravia, namely, 
the Morava or river Murch. 

‘ The city of Brunn owes its name as well as its importance to 
the springs of excellent water with which it is surrounded, and 
which supply its factories and dyeing vats, Brunn-or Briun 
(Sclav.) signifying a source or spring of water. Twosmall rivers 
called the Schwartz-a (black water) and the Swita-a (white water) 
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arise from these springs, and flow round the town. Its popula- 
tion is about eighteen thousand souls.’ | 

We now proceed to notice the author’s observations on the 
south of Poland. Nothing can be more wretched than the con- 
dition of the Polish peasantry, even in the provinces that have been 
subject for the last forty years to Prussia and Austria. In short, 
though Dr. N., a native of the sister island, is no stranger to ardent 
feelings in the cause of national independence, he considers the 
partition of Poland, and its transfer to more civilized powers, as 
the most effectual means of redeeming it from barbarism. In Ga- 
licia, the administration of justice, the state of the public roads, 
and other departments managed by the Austrians, have experienced 
a very visible improvement; while the condition of the natives, as 
far as it regards their personal exertions or antient habits, is miser- 
able in the extreme. “ 

‘In a country like Poland, where wood is plentiful, and stone, 
particularly free-stone, very scarce, it may be presumed that log 
huts are the general dwellings of the peasantry, and that architec- 
ture is still in its infancy. In fact every peasant is his own mason. 
Armed with a hatchet he enters the nearest wood, and having fel- 
led such trees as he chooses to select, he carries them to the area 
of his future dwelling, and splits each trunk into twobeams. Four 
large stones mark out the corners of an oblong square, and consti- 
tute the basis upon which the hut is raised, by placing the beams 
in horizontal layers, with the flat sides inwards; a sort of mortice 
being cut in each about half a foot from the end to receive the con- 
necting beams. A sort of cage is thus formed of small dimensions, 
generally about twelve feet by six, and moss is thrust in between 
the logs to exclude the wind and rain. Two. openings, however, 
are left, one of which serves for a door, and the other, with the 
addition of a few panes of glass or a couple of sheets of oiled pa- 
per, forms a window. At one of the corners within, are placed 
four upright posts, round which are entwined some twigs covered 
with mud and clay, to form a square area into which is built an 
oven or furnace of the same materials; this, when hard and dry, 
serves the peasant for kitchen, chimney, stove, and bed. The roof 
is closed in with rafters and twigs, bedaubed with a thick coating 
of clay, and covered over with aclose warm thatch, extending over 
both gable ends. To finish this rude hut, the walls are sometimes 
extended a few additional feet in a still rougher style, to form a 
sort of vestibule, which also answers for a cart-house or stable; 
and occasionally a second is added to serve as a barn. Perhaps in 
the whole building, there is hardly a bolt, lock, or hinge, or any 
article of metal. Yet this is the retreat for a Polish serf, and con- 
tains himself and family and all his goods and chattels. If the pro- 


_ prietor happens to be a little more affluent, his hut may contain an 


oven of glazed earthenware, and two bed-rooms with boarded 
floors, the walls of which are whitewashed, and the doors secured 
with locks. If he be a Jew, the house is still larger, the roof bet- 
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ter, and covered with shingles instead of thatch. The windows 
are a degree wider, and if he be an innkeeper, there is a long stable 
with a coach entrance at each end, which serves, as in Holstein, 
for barn, stable, cow-haquse, and a “ lodging and entertainment both 
for man and beast,” as the old sign-posts of our country express it. 


The gentry give to their wooden houses a great extent, and a form © 


a little more symmetrical. The walls within may be stuccoed and 
washed with distemper colours, and the walls externally plastered 
and whitewashed. The door of entrance occupies the centre, and 
is covered with a rude porch raised on four posts, and the front 
may, perhaps, boast three or four windows. Such are the elemental 
parts composing a Polish village, and nothing under heaven can be 
more miserable, dirty, or wretched, than the whole assemblage, 
externally as wellas internally. In travelling through Galitzia, all 


the inns being kept by Jews, we were generally obliged to halt in 


the Jewish villages. Both inns and post-houses are always situ- 
ated in the public squares, which occupy the centre of every mzasta 
or town. These squares are also the market places for horned cat- 
tle, and have never been cleansed out since their first formation: 
they are perfect quagmires of filth, the putrid effluvia arising from 
which are almost insufferable.’ 

The floors of the Polish cottages, consisting of clay, or earth, 
are always damp, and exhale a perpetual vapour from the heat of 
the stove: the diet of the working classes consists in a small de- 
gree of vegetables, with more of bad bread, and of animal food 
approaching to putrescence, and an undue quantity of spirituous 
liquors: the latter are distilled by Jews, and the great land propri- 
etors deem it their interest to promote the consumption of this 
baleful stimulant as much as they. can. It is in general taken raw, 
not mixed with water. The bad consequences of such a diet, and 
of a state of habitual filth, are beyond calculation: not only engen- 
dering a number of loathsome and dangerous diseases, but aggra- 
vating, in a surprising degree, the ravages of any contagious ma- 
lady, such as that which has, during the last two years, been pro- 
ductive of so much mortality in Ireland. A striking though a less 
melancholy exemplification of the pernicious effects of narrow 
streets and confined houses is apparent in the number of rickety 
children found in Hamburgh, and in the curious epithet of Englésche 
krankheit (English illness) given to the rickets by the Germans; 
an appellation which, however inapplicable in the present age, was 
(we believe) but too well merited previously to the great fire of 
1666, when the population of London was crowded into narrow 
and unwholesome lanes. 

It is with much regret that we observe the unfavourable judg- 
ment of a medical man, with regard to the position of Constanti- 
nople; Dr. N. being of opinion that the maladies frequently occur- 
ring in that city, and the extensive ravage caused in it by the plague, 
are owing not more to the carelessness of the Turks than to the 
swamps which, for many miles around, infect the atmosphere.. 
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Short as was his stay in that capital, his profession afforded him 
an opportunity of being introduced within the walls of the seraglio, 
and of taking part in a medical consultation on behalf of a patient 
of the highest rank. After having adverted to the belief of the. 
Turks in predestination, he adds; 

‘ Still, fatalism and apathy have their limits, and the proud infi- 
del, in the hour of sickness, does not disdain to invoke the assist- 
ance of the Giagur to delay the approach of death. Of this I had 
a memorable instance within a few days after my arrival at. Tera- 
pia, when, very unexpectedly, I received a message from the em- 
peror Selim the third, to visit his mother the sultana Valide. Mr. 
Pisani, the senior dragoman, was the bearer of this request, and 
the following morning I set off by water for the seraglio, accom- 
panied by one of the junior dragomans. We were put ashore at a 
quay near Baktchi Capoussi, where we found a bostanji in waiting, 
to conduct us to the house of the principal court physician, who 
lived in a narrow street adjoining the wall of the seraglio. On ar- 
riving there, we were informed that he had already gone to see his 
patient, having left instructions that we should follow him, which 
we did, entering the gardens by the little white gate ( Tauke Chesme 
Capoussi) near the chapel of St. Irene. We passed a guard-house 
of bostanjies on our left, and then proceeded under an avenue of 
lofty cypress trees, towards a second guard-house, whence we were 
conducted to a detached pavilion, in which we found the hekim 
basha, or Turkish physician, Mahmoud Effendi, a Greek physician, 
named Polychronon, the Kis/ar Agassi, a hideous Ethiopian, the 
chief of the black eunuchs; the Hazni Veili, also a black eunuch, 
keeper of the privy purse, and some dervises and muftis. After 
being introduced, and going through the usual routine of pipes, 
coffee, sherbet, and sweetmeats, Polychronon conversing in Latin 
entered into a detailed statement of the malady with which the 
sultana was afflicted, namely, an inveterate quartan ague, of up- 
wards of eighteen months’ standing. From this she had recover- 
ed more than once, but had relapsed as often, owing, in part, to 
her own want of due caution, and to the officious interference of a 
set of muftis who beset her, and forced upon her large draughts of 
iced water, in which they immersed talismans, assuring her that 
they would establish her convalescence; but on the contrary, these 
draughts invariably brought back the cold fits of her ague. Upon 
the last relapse, some days before I saw her, she had, during the 
cold paroxysm, been suddenly bereft, in her lower extremities, of 
all power of motion and sense of feeling; and it was upon this point, 
and some others also, that my opinion was requested, Indeed I 
was to decide, as I found, between three of her physicians, who 
called themselves Boerhaavians, and four others, who professed 
themselves strict Brownonians, as to the expediency of prescribing 
a cathartic medicine, the former pressing the absolute necessity of 
such a remedy after five days’ constipation, and the latter most 
foolishly declaring it to be perfectly inadmissible, according to their 
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interpretation of the doctrine of Brown. This being premised, we 
all accompanied the Kislar Agassi to an adjoining kiosk, in which 
was the sultana. After exchanging my shoes at the door for a pair 
of yellow slippers, papouches, we entered the royal apartments. 
On a mattrass, or minder, in the middle of the floor, was extended 
a figure covered with a silk quilting, or macat, richly embroidered. 
A female figure veiled was kneeling at the side of her pillows, with 
her back towards the door of entrance, and the Kislar Agassi bec- 
koned to me to kneel down by her side, and examine the pulse of 
the sultana. Having complied with this request, I expressed a 
wish to see her tongue and countenance, but that I was given to 
understand could not be permitted, as I must obtain that informa- 
tion from the report of the chief physician. The most profound 
silence was observed in the apartment, the eunuchs and physicians 
conversing only by signs. The Hazni Vekili then took me by the 
arm, and turned me gently round, with my face towards the door 
of entrance, over which was a gilded lattice, concealing the empe- 
ror Selim, who had placed himself there to witness the visit. Our 
stay in the room did not exceed fifteen or twenty minutes. The 
four large windows were shaded externally by gilded lattices, and 
the intervening pannels were covered with mirrors and arabesque 
tapestry. The divan, which encircled the chamber, was veiled 
with crimson cloth, richly embroidered with gold, surrounded with 
cushions of the same description, and the floor was covered with a 
superb Persian carpet. | 

‘On our return to the first pavilion, I, of course, coincided with 
the Boerhaavians, and wrote a prescription to that effect. Indeed, 
had she been a princess of any other Eurcpean court, it is probable 
that a large bleeding would have been decided upon; but from the 
ignorance and prejudices of her attendants, I found it impossible 
to convince them of its necessity; and on considering that the mis- 
takes, real or imaginary, of the Turkish court physicians are fre- 
quently visited by the bow-string, I had but little inclination to 
bring the lives of my colleague into farther jeopardy. The Hekim 
Bachi and Hazni Vekili therefore carried my prescription and 
interpreted it to the sultan, who, in return, sent back a com- 
plimentary message, and a purse containing one hundred and fifty 
sequins.’ 

The sultana sank under her illness in the course of a week: but 
her age was seventy-two; and her son, far from giving way to the 
barbarous practice of punishing the court physician, signified to 
him that the event was evidently in the course of nature, and should 
make no alteration in the confidence which he enjoyed. This prince, 
deserving of a better fate, was the unfortunate Selim who lost his 
life by an msurrection of the Janissaries in 1807. 
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Art. VI.—Remarks on the Valley of the Ohio River; made dur- 
ing a passage from Pittsburg to St. Louis; by an officer of the 
United States’ army. 

WE ‘reg region drained by the waters that flow into the Ohio river, 

is decidedly the most interesting part of the United States. 

The amazing fertility of the soil, the salubrity of its climate, the 

gigantic structure of its internal communication, and the descrip- 

tion of men by which it is populated, are indications of future 
greatness not to be mistaken. It embraces the states of Kentucky, 

Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, and the remote parts of Penn- 

sylvania and Virginia, and contains near two hundred thousand 

square miles of soil invariably productive. Following the Allegha- 
ny river three hundred miles above Pittsburg, the Ohio may be 

said to be navigable for twelve hundred miles from its mouth, a 

length three times as great as the Susquehannah, including the 

Chesapeake bay, and as long as the Potomac, Delaware, Hudson, 

and Connecticut rivers taken together. Through the Monongahela 

they can communicate with the eastern states, down the Mississippi 
to the Atlantic—through lake Erie to Quebec or lake Superior, 
and from the sources of the Missouri to the Pacific ocean. 

The common interests, reciprocal ties, and dependence, which 
will for ever bind the people of this singular region, may be some- 
what understood by glancing on the map at the positions of Pitts- 
burg and Louisville. The distance between these places is as great 
as between Boston and Baltimore, and the intermediate country 
much more fertile: —or go further—descend the river from Pittsburg 
to its mouth, it is a distance as great as from Charleston to Boston, 
on both sides of which is a most luxuriant soil, and into which flow 
immense tributaries, watering a country on which millions can subsist. 
The whole of this country is dependent on the same narrow chan- 
nels of communication. What a wonderful bond of political and 
commercial amity is here!—with a soil so prolific, a navigation so 
extensive, a population, intelligent, bold, patriotic, and proud; this 
country excites an interest only to be equalled by the sublime in- 
stitution it appears destined to perpetuate. 

The rapid increase of population in this region has been in the 
ratio of its advantages. ‘Lhe following is a comparison of the rela- 
tive progress of population between three of the principal states east 
and three west of the mountains: 


Pennsylvania, settled in 1651, in 1747, 96 years after, eee a population of 250,000 














Massachusetts, - 1620, 1747, 127 - . - 22 20,000 
Virginia, my: A008, 274k AM . a ° 40,000 

362 years increase, 510,000 
Kentucky, sctiled in 1775, in 1810, 35 years after » contained a popplation of 406,000 
Ohio, - 1788, 1810, 22 - - - 230,000 
Tennessee, - 1776, 1810, 34 - - : - 261,727 

91 years, 898,227 
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Independent of numerous villages, three considerable towns are 
to be found on the banks of the Ohio—Pittsburg in Pennsylvania, 
Cincinnati in Ohio, and Louisville in Kentucky. 

Pittsburg, (situated at the junction of two streams, the Monon- 
gahela and the Alleghany, both extensively navigable, and the con- 
fluence of which form the river Ohio,) is already a place of im- 
portance. Its position is extremely favorable for the erection of 
manufactories, and its vicinity abounds in iron and in coal. The 
strata of coal are found in hills immediately above the town, and the 
labour of excavation being small and the transportation over a con- 
tinued descent, it is furnished to the manufacturer uncommonly 
cheap. This forms the basis of Pittsburg’s prosperity. It cannot 
long retain what was an important source of its increase—the en- 
trepot of the western trade. The invention of steam navigation and 
the construction of the national road from Wheeling to Cumber- 
land will divert that trade into new channels. It has been stated 
that, in one year, merchandise to the value of thirty millions of 
dollars passed through Pittsburg, the transportation of which cost 
a million and a half. 

The site of Pittsburg was originally selected by the French, who 
were dispossessed by the English in 1753. Considering that it was 
not until 1794 that the place was secure from Indian insult, its 
improvement may be estimated among the most rapid in our 
country. 

Although Pittsburg has ceased to be a frontier town, it is still a 
place of military importance. The facilities here attainable for the 
fabrication of munitions of war, and the natural conveniencies for 
their transportation to various parts of the frontier, are advantages 
wisely taken advantage of by the government. 

Cincinnati is about four hundred miles below Pittsburg:—it is 
the largest and most interesting town in the state of Ohio—it is 
handsomely situated, and having a remarkably rich country in its 
vicinity, it has increased with rapidity, and promises to attain still 
greater magnitude. It is a well built, clean, handsome town, with 
good police, and morals. Industry, enterprise, and attention to edu- 
cation, have contributed to its prosperity.’ It was laid out in the 
year 1788, at which time town lots, of half an acre, sold for four 
dollars each. In 1806, one of these lots produced fifty thousand 
dollars—an instance of increase in the value of real estate, which 
elucidates the prosperity of this country. The position o1 *Cincin- 
nati has, notwithstanding, been inj judiciously chosen. Fifteen miles 
further down the river, the Great Miami river approaches within 
a mile of the Ohio:—at this position a water power of incalculable 
value could be obtained by a union of the two waters, and the whole 

roduce of the Miami river would flow through it. 

Louisville is a town in Kentucky, situated at the upper extremi- 
ty of what are called the falls of the Ohio. This rapid is a serious 
impediment to the navigation of the river; it is a descent of twen- 
ty-two and a half feet in two miles, over a bed of limestone. In 
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low water loaded boats cannot descend; at medium state of water, 
they descend under the direction of pilots who are legally licensed 
for the purpose; when the water is high, boats pass without dan- 
ger: nothing, in fact, is then perceived but an increased velocity 
in the water. Ascending the rapid is difficult, and not often at- 
tempted. 

This obstruction occasions Louisville to be the entrepot for goods 
arriving from New Orleans and intended for the upper country. 
If a canal is not constructed round the falls, Louisville will become 
the most important place on the river Ohio. <A work of this kind 
has long been in agitation, and an effort is now making on the In- 
diana shore to effect it. Although the distance is short, and the 
ground favours the undertaking, yet it cannot be effected at a less 
expense than two hundred thousand dollars. The tolls received 
cannot remunerate those who invest their money in the stock. 
When the water is high, boats can pass without paying toll, and 
it is this period that is generally chosen for descending—during 
two months in the summer the river is scarcely navigable, and for 
six weeks in the winter its navigation is seldom attempted. The 
landholders above the falls are deeply interested and may make 
sacrifices to complete the canal; but there is so little capital in the 
country, and its active employment produces such fruitful results, 
that it is extremely doubtful if so large an amount can be raised, 
and it is probable that the canal will languish unless stimulated by 
state or national patronage. 

The commercial connexion between this country and the eastern 
states will soon cease—goods can be brought from New Orleans to 
any part of the valley of the Ohio, for $2 50 or $3 per cwt.—the 
transportation of the same weight from Baltimore or Philadelphia 
would cost 7 or 8$, besides the produce of the country being 
carried to New Orleans. If goods are bought at an eastern city, 
a transfer of funds is necessary, which, in the distracted state of 
the currency of the country, is attended with difficulty and loss. 
That New Orleans is not exclusively resorted to has arisen from two 
causes: ist. The superior capital and commercial character of the 
eastern merchants; and, 2d. from the circumstance of there being 
on the river Ohio no depot at which traders of small resources 
could obtain their goods. These men have, therefore, to resort to 
distant markets, and, being dependent on immediate profits, dare not 
risk a voyage from New-Orleans, when an accident to the steam- 
boat might occasion the loss of a season. Capital, however, is ra- 
pidly accumulating, and merchants on the Ohio will soon hold di- 
rect communication with European establishments. 

The remains of. Indian mounds or fortifications found through- 
out this country have been the subject of much investigation and 
discussion, without producing any satisfactory result. The race 
of Indians found here by the whites on the first discovery of the 
country were incapable of constructing them, or of giving any ac- 
count of their origin, ‘These people then must either have dege- 
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nerated, like the modern Greeks or Romans, or, like the Goths, 
had dispossessed a more polished people and occupied a land once 
held by their superiors in industry and talents—that the latter is 
the case cannot be doubted. History will justify the conclusion 
that no nation ever degenerated retaining their martial characteris- 
tics, and the warlike propensities of the people found here confirm 
the opinion of their being conquerors; independent of this, there is 
much similarity between the mounds found here and those de- 
scribed by Humboldt as existing in Mexico at the present day. — 

The clearing of land upon the Ohio river and its tributa- 
ries, have had an influence on its current. The fallen timber, 
leaves of trees, and other impediments that formerly prevented a 
great quantity of rain and melted snow reaching the river, being 
now, many of them, removed, a greater quantity of water can sud- 
denly pour into the river; and a consequence is, that floods are 
more sudden and more violent than formerly. These changes are 
remarked by all intelligent people on the river, although they can 
furnish no precise data as to the amount of increase. Small streams 
and springs of water increase as the country becomes settled:— 
several instances are known of streams that some years ago were 
considered unfit to turn a mill, now answering that purpose per- 
fectly well. 

The building of large sea vessels was at one time commenced on 
the Ohio river. Several vessels were constructed and actually 
floated to the ocean. This practice has been abandoned. Inde- 
pendent of the difficulties attending the descent of vessels of this 
description down a serpentine river, it has been found that the 
timber of the west, growing in a damp and fertile soil, 1s weaker, 
less solid, and not so durable as that found in the eastern states. 

If it was at all doubtful that slavery retards the advance of a 
nation to wealth, the political economist might look with some in- 
terest for a decision of that question here. The Ohio river sepa- 
rates the states that prohibit from those that permit slavery. The 
climate is no impediment to a white man’s working in the sun, and 
the similarity of soils strengthens the comparison. 

It has been asserted by several writers that in advancing west 
from the Alleghany mountains, a difference of at least three de- 
grees of temperature is discoverable greater than is found on the 
same parallel of latitude eastwardly. This opinion is, I think, er- 
roneous; all the observations on which the comparison has been 
founded have been made on the immediate basin of the Ohio river. 
This basin is broad and deep, exposed to the rays of the sun, 
moistened by mists and fogs, and, above all, fanned for the greater 
part of nine months in the year by warm southwest winds that 
are scarcely felt from its margin. Its temperature is, therefore, 
greater than that enjoyed by the surrounding country either north 
or south, At a few miles on either side from the river, vegetation 
is four or five days later than on its banks. Between the valleys 
of Mad river and the Ohio, a distance of but fifty miles, there tsa 
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difference of ten or twelve days in the appearance of vegetation— 
on the Sciota river, one hundred and fifteen miles north of the Ohio, 
snow is frequently found twelve inches deep, while on the Ohio 
they are planting in gardens; and between lake Erie, at the mouth 
of the Sandusky, and the junction of the Sciota with the Ohio, a 
difference of but three degrees of latitude and one hundred feet 
elevation, there is a difference of three weeks in climate. 

But the most accurate observations that have been made, are 
those of the ingenious doctor Drake of Cincinnati, who proves, by 
a comparison of thermometrical observations, that Cincinnati, situ- 
ated on the basin of the Ohio, is more exposed to cold than Phila- 
delphia, although that place is fifty-four minutes south of the for- 
mer. If then the basin of the Ohio river is colder than its paral- 
lel, how much more so must be the country in its vicinity? 

This intense cold is readily accounted for, from exposure to the 
chilling blasts that come from the north and northwest, without in- 
terruption, over frozen lakes and ground covered with snow. This 
wind prevailing, in the winter of 1817, for three weeks without in- 
terruption, kept the thermometer twenty-four degrees below zero, 
and bridged firmly the streams, at the time when vessels were sail- 
ing from New York and Philadelphia. These places are somewhat 
protected from this wind by the Alleghany mountains, and the at- 
mosphere, during the winter, is moistened by the warm air coming 
from the sea, especially from the Gulf stream. 

In estimating, however, the variation between distant climates 
that nearly approximate in temperature, much difficulty arises in 
obtaining the true criteria by which the differences canbe calculated. 
Thermometrical observations are subject to such variations from 
local causes, that they are little satisfactory in obtaming a general 
analogy, and the cultivation or appearance of particular plants or 
animals are insufficient to detect slight shades of difference. It is 
only by long and careful observations on the effect of frost upon 
rivers and vegetation, and a comparison of times of sowing and 
harvest, throughout a whole district, that true data can be ob- 
tained. 

A feature in the population of this country is the small number 
of females in proportion to the males: 


In Ohio the males are to the females as 100 to 86.7 
Kentucky eet me : . 100 to 90.9 
Tennessee - 100 to 95. 

In Rhode [Island the isles are to the fedinisdick 100 to 104.8 
the Northern states . ; ; 100 to 100.7 
the Southern states. : 3 100 to 9%. 


This disproportion is an unfortunate state for society. ‘lhe wo- 
men marry too early to pay much attention to attractions merely 
agreeable or the fascinating arts of pleasing, and their whole lives 
are afterwards unremittingly devoted to domestic cares. Society 
is, therefore, without that refinement and br illiancy which accom- 
plished women are capable of giving it; and, in refusing to devote 
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themselves more to society, the influence is lost that nature intend- 
ed they should exercise in softening, improving, and polishing the 
manners of the men. In Kentucky, however, there is considerable 
taste for the elegancies of life:—social pleasures are cultivated, 
liberal hospitality is freely exercised, and those amusements and 
delights that flow from an exchange of civilities and the exercise 
of social feeling and intercourse, are not unknown. 

In fifteen years extensive emigration from the states east of the 
mountains to this country must cease. Experience in the west 
proves that emigration is always in the ratio of the distance to be 
travelled, and that its current is invariably checked or diminished 
as soon as the best lands, and those contiguous to water courses, fall 
into the hands of individuals. In fifteen years the good land east 
of the Mississippi will all be so occupied. The new states are al- 
ready becoming capable of sending forward emigrants, and the dis- 
tance for an eastern emigrant is daily increasing and forms a seri- 
ous impediment to removal. Although the people of the United 
States are a migratory race, they are not destitute of the sentiment 
that bind men to theirhomes. ‘The desire of improvement of situ- 
ation may induce men to remove a few hundred miles, when en- 
couraged by the influence of example and the expectation of meet- 
ing old neighbours: but nothing short of stern necessity can induce 

an individual to remove a thousand miles from his home, to over- 
come that attachment to localities found in the natives of every 
clime, and that feeling which protests against a dissolution of early 
associations and connexions:—no such necessity at present exists 
on this continent. 

Two obstacles offer themselves to the extension of our settle- 
ment west of the Mississippi. The country, in advancing towards 
the Rocky mountains, becomes destitute of timber and of wood. 
These two wants, although they form no invincible objection to 
the country’s s becoming settled eventually, are difficulties that can 
only be estimated by those who have watched the progress of a 
new settlement:—the excavating of a well costs nearly as much as 
the first instalment now paid by the emigrant for his land, and the 
want of timber for the construction of houses and enclosures, is an 
impediment of the first magnitude. 

These circum stances are destinedto exercise a powerful influ- 
ence on the politics of this nation. ‘The flow of emigration checked 
may not operate like a cessation of circulation of blood in the hu- 
man body; but it ‘is a stagnation that will produce consequences 
worthy the investigation of the politician. 





Art. VII.—Specimens of the British Poets; with Biographical and 
Critical Notices, and an Essay on English Poetry. By Thomas 
Campbell. In seven volumes. 1819. 

[From the British Critic. ] 

WPRESE long expected volumes contain, we believe, the substance 

of a course of lectures delivered some years since, at the royal 
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institution. We cannot pretend to assign a reason for the very 
unusual period which has been allowed to elapse between their 
first announcement, and their appearance from the press; but now 
they are published, we may venture to congratulate their readers 
upon a very elegant edition of elegant extracts, superior both in 
form and in substance to any which has preceded it. We do not 
know that we should always have selected, or omitted to select, 
as Mr. Campbell has done; but this is a mere question of taste, 
upon which he has quite as good, perhaps a better right, to deter- 
mine than his reviewers. His Critical and Biographical Notices, 
for. the most part, contain much information and entertainment, 
condensed in a few words; and ‘his Preliminary Essay is quite as 
well as any essay on the same subject can hope to be. 

We do not know that it is always advisable to let a poet write 
about poets and poetry, unless he gives ample security to keep the 
peace in plain inoffensive prose. Of Mr. Campbell’s claims to the 
character of a poet, we would wish to speak with all the respect 
which he so fully deserves: and this is by no means slight or in- 
considerable; although we cannot persuade ourselves that he has 
hitherto ever done justice to his genius, or called forth his powers 
to their complete exercise. The Pleasures of Hope is a fine speci- 
men of rich and glittering diction, of versification ringing in the 
ear, of imagery dazzling to the eye. It was a production of the 
highest promise; and few writers in our language, at so early an 
age (we believe it was written before Mr. Campbell was twenty- 
three), have commenced so brilliantly; but we are far from speak- 
ing of it as a finished poem, or as one which ought to content the 
maturity of genius. It would be an invidious task to point out the 
faults of a work which has long since passed unharmed through 
the critical ordeal; and no one, we are convinced, will see or ac- 
knowledge them more readily than the author himself. Of his 
Gertrude of Wyoming we cannot speak so favourably; in spite of 
some very beautiful passages, we neither think him fortunate in 
the choice of his subject, nor the management of this stanza. The 
story is defective in interest, and the manner of telling it obscure, 
and marked with that kind of sickly affectation which has obtained 
the name of mawkishness. Instead of appealing to these two larger 
poems for the rank which Mr. Campbell is to claim on the English 
Parnassus, we would rather give our judgment from some of his 
minor pieces. In these we think him pre-eminent above all his 
contemporaries; for we know not where there are more ‘ thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn,’ than in the few short stanzas 
entitled, ‘ Hohenlinden,’ or the impetuous and Tyrtean war song, 
beginning ‘ Ye Mariners of England.’ But to revert to the publi- 
cation now before us; the chief fault which we have to find with 
the essay prefixed to these volumes is, indeed, that one into which 
we expected the essayist to fall; it is too poetical. In the very first 
paragraph we are astounded by a simile, and obliged to look about 
us before we could determine whether it was to the Norman con. 
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quest or the Nile that we were preparing to be introduced. Put. 
ting aside a few of these involuntary bursts of inspiration, which 
come across a bard without his own good will, like the hot fits of 
a quartan ague, there is a great deal of sound research, good taste, 
and correct criticism in this dissertation. It is not, perhaps, a very 
enlivening task to the general reader, to trace the origin and early 
stages of our poetry; but the subject is here touched lightly and 
gracefully. We smiled at the followed passage relative to Robert 
de Brunne. 


‘It is amusing to find his editor, Hearne, so anxious to defend 
the moralmemory of a writer,respecting whom, not a circumstance 
is known beyond the date of his works, and the names of the mo- 
nasteries where he wore his cowl. From his willingness to favour 
the people with historic rhymes for their “ fellawship and gamenn,’ 
Hearne infers that he must have been of a jocular temper. It seems, 
however, that the priory of Sixhill, where he lived for some time, 
was a house which consisted of women as well as men, a discovery 
which alarms the good antiquary for the fame of his author’s per- 
sonal purity. Can we therefore think, continues Hearne, “ that 
since he was of a jocular temper, he could be wholly free from 
vice, or that he should not sometimes express himself loosely to 
the sisters of that place? This objection (he gravely continues) 
would have some weight, had the priory of Sixhill been any way 
noted for luxury and lewdness; but whereas every member of it, 
both men and women, were very chaste, we ought by no means to 
suppose that Robert of Brunne behaved himself otherwise than 
became a good christian, during his whole abode there” This 
conclusive reasoning, it may be hoped, will entirely set at rest any 
idle suspicions that may have crept into the reader’s mind, respect- 
ing the chastity of Robert de Brunne. It may be added, that his 
writings betray not the least symptom of his having been either 
an Abelard among priests, or an Ovid among poets.’ Vol. I. p. 47. 


Adam Davis, the marshal of Stratford-le-Bow, who flourished 
in the same century with the above half-forbidden chronicler, was 
more pious in his themes. Among other pieces, he wrote ‘ The 
Battle of Jerusalem;’ in the course of which poem, Pontius Pilate 
challenges our Saviour to single combat. Robert Langlande, or 
whoever else he be, who wrote * Piers Plowman’s Visions,’ soon af- 
ter, in the reign of Edward III. is not less whimsical in some of 
his notions. In one of his dreams, the power of grace or christian 
life, confers upon him four stout vxen to cultivate the field of 
truth; these are Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, the last of whom 
is the gentlest of the team. He afterwards assigns him the like 
number of stots or bullocks, to harrow what the evangelists had 
ploughed; and this new horned team consists of Saint or Stot Am- 
brose, Stot Austin, Stot Gregory, and Stot Jerome. Langlande, it 
appears, to use Mr. Campbell’s very fine and delicate distinction, 
‘ taking satire not in its mean and personal acceptation, but under- 
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standing it as the moral warfare of indignation and ridicule against 
turpitude and absurdity,’ attacked the corruptions of the clergy, 
prayed heaven to amend the pope, and predicted the reign of a 
king, who should destroy the monasteries. Mr. Campbell has given 
a very masterly character of this early satirist. 


‘His style, even making allowance for its antiquity, has a vul- 
gar air, and seems to indicate a mind that would have been coarse, 
though strong, in any state of society. But, on the’other hand, his 
work, with all its tiresome homilies, illustrations from school di- 
vinity, and uncouth phraseology, has some interesting features of 
originality. He employs no borrowed materials; he is the earliest 
of our writers in whom there is a tone of moral reflection, and his 
sentiments are those of bold and solid integrity. The zeal of truth 
was in him; and his vehement manner sometimes rises to elo- 
quence, when he denounces hypocrisy and imposture. The mind 
is struck with his rude voice, proclaiming independent and popular 
sentiments, from an age of slavery and superstition, and thunder- 
ing a prediction in the ear of papacy, which was doomed to be 
literally fulfilled at the distance of nearly two hundred years. His 
allusions to contemporary life afford some amusing glimpses of its 
manners. There is room to suspect that Spenser was acquainted 
with his works; and Milton, either from accident or design, has 
the appearance of having had one of Langlande’s passages in his 
mind, when he wrote the sublime description of the lazar-house 
in Paradise Lost.’ Vol. I, p. 68. 


The sixteenth century gave birth to a singular pastoral poet, 
Alexander Barclay, a priest of St. Mary Otterburne, in Devonshire. 
His pictures of rural felicity lack the customary enchantment with 
which his brethren of the song have been used to environ them, as 
his conception of the times immediately succeeding the golden age 
of Paradise will abundantly testify. 


‘ Adam, he tells us in verse, was one day abroad at his work— 
Eve was at the door of the house, with her children playing about 
her; some of them she was “ kembing,” says the poet, prefixing 
another participle, not of the most delicate kind, to describe the 
usefulness of the comb. Her Maker having deigned to pay her 
a visit, she was ashamed to be found with so many ill-drest chil- 
dren about her, and hastened to stow a number of them out of 
sight; some of them she concealed under hay and straw, others 
she put up the chimney, and one or two in a “ tub of draff.”” Hav- 
ing produced, however, the best looking and best dressed of them, 
she was delighted to hear their Divine visitor bless them, and des- 
tine some of them to be kings and emperors, some dukes and barons, 
and others sheriffs, mayors, and aldermen. Unwilling that any of 
her family should forfeit blessings whilst they were going, she im- 
mediately drew out the remainder from their concealment; but 
when they came forth, they were so covered with dust and cob- 

webs, and had so many bits of chaff and straw sticking to their 
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hair, that instead of receiving benedictions and promotion, they 
were doomed to vocations of toil and poverty, suitable to their 
dirty appearance.’ Vol. I. p. 99. 


We can by no means agree with Mr. Campbell, in calling Spen- 
ser the ‘ Rubens of English poetry,’ no two styles, as far as we can 
compare the sister arts, appear to us to be more dissimilar. The 
colouring of Rubens is vivid, dazzling, and diversified; splitting 
his pictures into a variety of parts, and never permitting the eye 
to repose itself. The tints cf the poet of the Faerie Queene, are 
soft, melting, and harmonized; and taking each book as a separate 


painting, every touch hei; chtens the general effect, and contributes 


to the beauty of the whole. In the Flemish artist, for the most 
part, his stories are well told, but his separate component figures 
are far from pleasing; the powers of Spenser lie in a directly op- 
posite direction; his general design is faulty in the extreme, and 
his story impossible in execution; yet nothing in poetry can go 
beyond the exquisite delicacy of each detached scene, and the hap- 
py conception of individual character. He is, indeed, a ‘ painter 
who makes us forget the defect of his design by the magic of his 
colouring;’ but not by this only, for even his colouring is subordi- 
nate to the merit both of his particular grouping, and his single 
figures. If we still doubt that Spenser and Reubens are to be sa 
ed to different schools, let us pause but for a moment on the perfec- 
tion of grace and dignity in Una, or in Britomart, and then turn to 
one of the fleshy and abdominous vrows in the judgment of Paris, 

We have more charity also to Gammer Gurton’s Needle than 
Mr. Campbell expresses, The main incident, indeed, the loss of a 
needle, in a man’s small clothes, is not of the heroic class, but it 
has afforded us many a hearty laugh; it is decently managed, and 
it possesses one very rare quality, that of being highly humorous 
without being at all vulgar. Of Ben Johnson’s excellencies we 
have not long ago had occasion to speak so much at large, that we 
must only repeat ourselves if we again entered upon an estimate 
of them. Mr. Campbell (with some hesitation, however, sxw» aexo- 
71 de Svuw) gives the palm to the Epicene in preference to the Fox 
and the Alchymist. ‘To us, we confess, that the Fox appears the 
purest, the most legitimate, and the most truly classical comedy 
which our language has produced. If it were left alone, the soli- 
tary surviving wreck of all his works, it would indisputably, of 
itself, entitle its author to the same high rank which he now holds 
while his numerous laurels are entire. Chalkhill’s exquisite de- 
scription of the Temple of Diana, we have also recently laid be- 
fore our readers, We can refer them to ‘ the abode of the witch 
Orandre,’ as another very choice specimen of his rich and: roman- 
tic muse. In his estimate of our elder dramatists, Mr. Campbell’s 
remarks are so just, that we can only lament their brevity, and 
regret that a more extensive survey was incompatible 1 with the plan 
which he has laid down for himself. 
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Of the school of Dryden and Pope also, he speaks with that 
high merited admiration, which it has been the contagious disease 
of vulgar minds of late to deny it. For ourselves, perhaps, we 
place the elder of these poets on a still loftier pedestal than is here 
assigned him; and we are convinced that the more diligently his 
works are studied, the more firmly will his fame be established. 
It has been the fashion to represent him as coarse and deficient in 
finishing; that Dryden has coarse and unfinished passages, cannot 
be denied; but that in the great mass of his words, the boldness, 
vigour, and elasticity of his touch, by any means detract from 
grace and delicacy, where he deems them appropriate ornaments, 
we utterly deny. Where are we to look for examples of refine- 
ment in our poetry, if they are not to be found in the light and 
aerial pictures of the Flower and the Leaf? or where shail we dis- 
cover more pleasing images of repose than in the Epistle to his 
Kinsman, John Dryden, of Chesterton? We cannot deny ourselves 
the pleasure of extracting the following able defence of our other 
great poet, from a charge which, however commonly advanced 
against him, has neitheir meaning nor justice; and we heartily thank 
Mr. Campbell for having set it at rest, as we hope, for ever. 


‘That Pope was neither so insensible to the beauties of nature, 
nor so indistinct in describing them as to forfeit the character of a 
genuine poet, is what I mean to urge, without exaggerating his 
picturesqueness. But before speaking of that quality in his writ- 
ings, I would beg leave to observe, in the first place, that the fa- 
culty by which a poet luminously describes objects of art, is es- 
sentially the same faculty, which enables him to be a faithful 
describer of simple nature; in the second place, that nature and 
art are to a greater degree relative terms in poetical description 
than is generally recollected: and, thirdly, that artificial objects 
and manners are of so much importance in fiction, as to make the 
exquisite description of them no less characteristic of genius than 
the description of simple physical appearances. The poet is “crea- 
tion’s heir.” He deepens our social interest in existence. It is 
surely by the liveliness of the interest which he excites in exist- 
ence, and not by the class of subjects which he chooses, that we 
most fairly appreciate the genius or the life of life which is in 
him. It is no irreverence to the external charms of nature to say, 
that they are not more important to a poet’s study, than the man- 
ners and affections of his species. Nature is the poet’s goddess; but 
by nature, no one rightly understands her mere inanimate face— 
however charming it may be—or the simple landscape painting 
of trees, clouds, precipices, and flowers. Why then try Pope, or 
any other poet, exclusively by his powers of describing inanimate 
phenomena? Nature, in the wide and proper sense of the word, 
means life in all its circumstances—nature moral as well as exter- 
nal. As the subject of inspired fiction, nature includes artificial 
forms and manners. Richardson is no less a painter of nature than 
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Homer. Homer himself is a miriute describer of works of art; 
and Milton is full of imagery derived from it. Satan’s spear is 
compared to the pine that makes “ the mast of some great ammi- 
ral,” and his shield is like the moon, but like the moon artificially 
seen through the glass of the Tuscan artist. ‘“ The spirit-stirring 
drum, the ear-piercing fife, the royal banner, and all quality, 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,”’ are all artificial 
images. When Shakspeare groups into one view the most sublime 
objects of the universe, he fixes first on “ the cloud-capt towers, 
the gorgeous palaces, the solemn temples.” Those who have ever 
witnessed the spectacle of the lanching of a ship of the line, will 
perhaps forgive me for adding this to the examples of the sublime 
objects of artificial life. Of that spectacle I can never forget the 
impression, and of having witnessed it reflected from the faces of 
ten thousand spectators. ‘They seem yet before me—I sympathize 
with their deep and silent expectation, and with their final burst 
of enthusiasm. It was not a vulgar joy, but an affecting national 
solemnity. When the vast bulwark sprang from her cradle, the 
calm water on which she swung majestically round, gave the im- 
agination a contrast of the stormy element-on which she was soon 
to ride. All the days of battle and the nights of danger which 
she had to encounter, all the ends of the earth which she had to 
visit, and all that she had to do and to suffer for her country, rose 
in awful presentiment before the mind; and when the heart gave 
her a benediction, it was like one pronounced on a living being.’ 
Vol. I. p. 262. 

We do not complain that Mr. Campbell is too poetical here. He 
speaks with the enthusiasm which a poet ought to feel for an in- 
jured brother, and he expresses himself in a lofty but unforced 
strain of legitimate eloquence. 

The remaining six volumes of this work are occupied by critical 
notices and specimens;—we shall endeavour to glean a few par- 
ticulars from the former, but to extract from extracts would be 
only to pour water on a dilution. James I. of Scotland, was a 
statesman as well as.a poet, and a primitive legislator, who seemed 
to think that punishment had little other origin than what it could 
find in the Lex Talionis—a petty chieftain of the North, Macdo- 
nald, having wronged the widow of his retainers, she threatened 
an appewt to the king. The barbarian seized the uahappy woman, 
and ordered her feet to be shod with iron plates nailed to the soles, 
adding this bitter sarcasm, ‘ that she was now armed against the 
roughness of the roads.’ The poor sufferer, however, found means 
to acquaint the king with her tragedy. He surprised Macdonald, 
and having shod him and twelve of his associates in a similar 
manner, after several days exposure in Edinburgh, consigned them 
to the executioner. Drayton, in his childhood, was very anxious 
to know whut strange kind of beings poets were, and, on his com- 
ing to college, importuned his tutor, if possible, to make him a 
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poet. (By the way, we wish the booksellers would indulge us with. 
an editicn of his works collected. It is difficult to meet with the 
Poly-Olbion entire, and the folio, when the whole is to be found, 
stil at a great price. )}— William Cartwright was a ‘ most florid and 
seraphic preacher:’ William Quarles ‘a volumnious saint;’ two 
characters which, if we may judge from the signs of the times, 
are not yet extinct among us. In the course of the civil war, George 
Wither was taken priscner bv the royalists, some of whom pressed 
for his execution, as of one of the most seditious among the puri- 
tanical faction. Denham, the poet, is said to have saved his life by 
an opportune jeu d esprit. He humbly prayed his majesty that he 
would be pleased not to hang his prisoner, for as long as Wither 
lived, he (Denham) could not be counted the worst poet in Eng- 
land. It may be questioned whether, if this unhappy wight had 
really drank of Aganippe at its source, he would not have sacri- 
ficed his life to prevent the sarcasm. Dr. Henry Moore, the author 
of Psychozoia, studied the Platonic writers and mystic divines 
till his frame became emaciated, and his enthusiasm was so ex- 
cited, that he held vzvd voce conversations with invisible spirits, 
and fancied that his body exhaled the perfume of violets. Nat 
Lee’s derangement was of another kind—partly hereditary, and 
partly aggravated by habits very alien from Platonic studies. He 

was for a short time on thy-Stage as an actor, and though in this 
line completely unsuccessful, he read aloud from his own tragedies 
in so pathetic a manner, that, according to Cibber, when the poet 
one day was reading to Mohun at a rehearsal, Mohun, in the 
warmth of his admiration, threw down his part and said, ‘ unless 
I were able to play it as well as you read it, to what purpose should 
I undertake it?? Much has been said of the ungenial ofiice which 
was bestowed upon Burns in our own days—we did not know that his 
patrons had high authority in the same line. Rowe’s preferment 
was that of poet laureate, and land surveyor of the customs; a 
union which, if Mr. Southey is allowed to practise what his fa- 
vourite poet sung, is not likely to be revived. ‘ Why,’ asks this 
gentleman, in his Specimens of English Poetry, ’ is Pomfret’s Choice 
the most popular poem in our language.’ ‘ Why,’ observes Mr. 
Campbell, ‘it may be inquired with equal propriety, is London 
bridge built of Parian marble?’ Matthew Green, though he wrote 
a poem with a hypochondriacal title, ‘ The Spleen,’ was a facetious 
fellow, as the following anecdote will testify. ‘ One day his friend, 
Sylvanus Bevan, complained to him, that while he was bathing in 
the river, he had been saluted by a waterman with the cry of 
Quaker Quirl, and wondered how he should have been known to 
be a Quaker without his clothes,’ Green replied, * by your swim- 
ming against the stream.’ (Vol. v. 49). William Hamilton, of Ban- 
gour, whom, we know not why, it has sometimes been the fashion 
to call a poet, was a desperate lover,—that is, in verse. A Scotch 
lady whom he teased with his addresses, applied to Home, the 
author of Douglas, for advice how to get-rid of them. Home ad- 
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vised her to affect to favour his assiduities. She did so, and they 
were immediately withdrawn. Shenstone was an inamorato of the 
same species; he might have had his Phyllis whenever he chose 
to ask for her. Of Moore, the author of the Fables, Mr. Camp- 
bell relates a singular circumstance. In the last number of The 
World, to which he contributed sixty-one papers, the conclusion 
of the work is made to depend on a fictitious incident which had 
occasioned the death of the author. When the papers were col- 
lected into volumes, Moore, who superintended the publication, 
realized this jocular fiction by his own death, while the last num- 
ber was in the press, 

Much as we have protested against poetical extracts, on the pre- 
sent occasion we cannot forbear from citing the following humor- 
ous translation of the ‘ Integer Vite’ of Horace, by the son of the 
celebrated Allan Ramsay. It was wholly new to us, and if it is 
equally so to our readers, we feel that they will forgive us fer vi- 
olating our resolution. 


‘ HORACE’S “ INTEGER VIT&,”’ &c. BY ALLAN RAMSAY, JUS. 


‘A man of no base (John) life or conversation, 

Needs not to trust in, coat of mail nor buffskin, 

Nor need he vapour, with the sword and rapier, 
Pistol, or great gan. 


‘Whether he ranges, eastward to the Ganges, 

Or if he bends his course to the West Indies, 

Or sail the Sea Red, which so many strange odd 
Stories are told of. 


‘For but last Monday, walking at noon day, 

Conning a ditty, to divert my Betty, 

By me that sour Turk (I not frighted) our Kirk- 
Treasurer’s man pass’d. 


* And sure more horrid monster in the torrid- 
Zone ne’er was found, Sir, tho’ for snakes renown’d, Sir. 
Nor can great Peter’s empire boast such creatures, 
Th’ of bears the wet nurse. 
‘ Should I by bap land on the coast of Lapland, 
Where there no fir is, much Jess pears and cherries, 


Where stormy weather’s sold by hags, whose leather- 
faces would fright one. 


‘ Place me where tea grows, or where sooty negroes, 
Sheep’s guts round tie them, lest the sun should fry them, 
Still while my Betty smiles and talks so pretty, 
I will adore her.’ Vol. V. p. 333. 
The particulars which Mr. Campbell has recorded of Goldsmith, 
are among the most entertaining things in this work. He was be- 
laboured by a savage tutor, Theaker Wilder, and driven from the 
university of Dublin, for giving a very innocent /op in his College 
Rooms. He afterwards undertook the station of domestic tutor in 
a gentleman’s family, and staid there long enough to save 301/., 
with which he bought a tolerable horse, and set out, somewhat 
better equipped than the knight of La Mancha, whom he seems to 
have chosen as his prototype, expressly in search of adventure. 
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‘ At the end of six weeks, his friends, having heard nothing of 


him, concluded that he had left the kingdom, when he returned to 
his mother’s house, without a penny, upon a poor little horse, which 
he called Fiddleback, and which was not worth more than twenty 
shillings. The account which he gave of himself was, that he had 
been at Cork, where he had sold his former horse, and paid his 
passage to America; but the ship happening to sail whilst he was 
viewing the curiosities of the city, he had just money enough left 
to purchase Fiddleback, and to reach the house of an old acquaint- 
ance on the road. This nominal friend, however, had received 
him very coldly: and, in order to evade his application for pecu- 
niary relief, had advised him to sell his diminutive steed, and 
promised him another in its place, which should cost him nothing 
either for price or proyender. ‘To confirm this promise, he pulled 
out an oaken staff from beneath a bed. Just as this generous offer 
had been made, a neighbouring gentleman came in, and invited 
both the miser and Goldsmith to. dine with him. Upon a short 
acquaintance, Oliver communicated his situation to the stranger, 
and was enabled, by his liberality, to proceed upon his journey. 
This was his story. His mother, it may be supposed, was looking 
rather gravely upon her prudent child, who had such adventures 
to relate, when he concluded them by saying, ‘“‘ and now, my dear 
mother, having struggled so hard to come home to you, ‘I wonder 
that you are not more rejoiced to see me.” Mr. Contarine next 
resolved to send him to the Temple; but on his way to London he 
was fleeced of all his money in gaming, and retur ‘ned once more 
to his mother’s house in disgrace and affliction. Again was his 
good uncle reconciled to him, and equipped him for Edinburgh, 
that he might pursue the study of medicine. 

* On his arrival at Edinburgh he took lodgings, and sallied forth 
to take a view of the city; but at a late hour, he recollected that 
he had omitted to inform himself of the name and address of his 
landlady; and would not have found his way back, if he had not 
fortunately met with the porter who had carried his luggage. Af- 
ter attending some courses of medical lectures at Edinburgh, he 
was permitted by his uncle, to repair to Leyden, for the sake of 
finishing his studies, when his departure was accelerated by a debt, 
which he had contracted by becoming security for an acquaintance, 
and from the arrest attending which, he was only saved by the in- 
terference of a friend. If Leyden, however, was his object, he, 
with the usual eccentricity of his motions, set out to reach it by 
way. of Bordeaux, and embarked in a ship which was bound thither 
from Leith; but which was driven, by stress of weather, into New- 
castle upon Lyne, His fellow passengers were some Scotchmen, 
who had been employed in raising men in their own country for 
the-service of the:king of France. They were arrested, by orders 
from government, at Newcastle; and Goldsmith, who had. been 
committed to prison with them, was not liberated ‘till after a fort- 
night’s confinement. By this accident, however, he was eventually 
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saved from an early death. The vessel sailed during his imprison- 
ment, and was wrecked at the mouth of the Garonne, where every 
soul on board perished.’ Vol. VI. p. 254. 


We regret that we have not room for the sound and elegant 
critical estimate of his poetical powers which succeeds these anec- 
dotes. Walter Harte’s father was a nonjuring clergyman, who, 
with a rare political and moral honesty laced to take the oaths to 
king William, though in the time of the dethroned monarch he 
had personally remonstrated with Jefferies for his cruelty. Harte 
himself seems to have been the last man whom we should have 
expected lord Chesterfield to select as tutor for his son. His life 
of Gustavus Adolphus is written in so barbarous a jargon, that his 
noble patron, speaking of its being translated into German, heartily 
wished ‘ that its author had translated it into English;’ yet the 
historian himself fancied that his style was particularly easy, and 
when George Hawkins, the bookseller, ventured very respectfully 
to solicit the alteration of some of his most violent and uncouth 
phrases, ‘ Ah, George,’ he used to answer, ‘ that zs what we call 
writing.’ 

A little ‘Ode on hearing the drum,’ beginning ‘I hate that 
drum’s discordant sound,’ is attributed by Mr. Campbell to a 
quaker bard, John Scott. We should be sorry to rob the society 
of Friends of the few laurels with which their solitary poet is 
graced, but we are very much mistaken if we have not seen these 
verses in the pages of a living poet; be it as it may, /is est de tri- 
bus capellis and neither party can lose much by the surrender. We 
have heard that when Mr. Gibbon presented his concluding Series 
of ‘the Decline and Fall,’ to the duke of Cumberland, his illus- 
trious patron’s remark was, ‘ What another thick book, Mr. Gib- 
bon, always scribble, scribble, scribble!’ Lord Nugent, it is said, 
met with a similar reception from the throne itself. His zeal for 
the manufactures of his native country induced him to present the 
queen with a new-year’s gift of Irish grogram, accompanied with 
a copy of verses: and it was wickedly alleged that her majesty- 
had returned her thanks to the noble author for bath his pieces of 
stuf}. 

A p. 327, vol. vii, we observe Mr. Matthias mentioned by name 
as the auther of the Pursuits of Literature; there is strong pre- 
sumptive proof that he is so, but as we believe that Mr. Matthias 
has never avowed himself so to be, we look upon an unqualified 
and unauthorised assertion of this kind (particularly when ac- 
companied by a protestation of individual partiality, which implies 
personal friendship), to be no slight breach of literary morals. 
Whatever may be the purpose (and we can imagine many which 
are highly salutary), for which a writer resigns the gratification of 
living fame, by adopting concealment, to unmask him against his 
will, is at least, uncourteous. We may suspect, and we may state 

VOL. XIV. 16 
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the grounds of our suspicions, but to go beyond this, especially if 
we are in his confidence, is rude, if not dishonest. 

We have not much respect for Darwin either as a man or as a 
poet; the two following anecdotes are whimsical and characteristic. 


‘He was, in theory and practice, a rigid enemy to the use of 
wine, and of all intoxicating liquors; and in the course of his prac- 
tice, was regarded as a great promoter of temperate habits among 
the citizens: but he gave a singular instance of his departure from 
his own theory, within a few years after his arrival in the very 
place, where he proved the apostle of sobriety. Having one day 
joined a few friends, who were going on a water party, he got so 
tipsy after a cold collation, that on the boat approaching Notting- 
ham, he jumped into the river, and swam ashore, The party called 
to the philosopher to return; but he walked on deliberately, in his 
wet clothes, till he reached the market-place of Nottingham, and 
was there found by his friend, an apothecary of the place, ha- 
ranguing the town’s people on the benefit of fresh air, till he was 
persuaded by his friend to come to his house and shift his clothes. 
Dr. Darwin stammered habitually; but on this occasion, wine un- 
tied his tongue. In the prime of life, he had the misfortune to break 
the patella of his knee, in consequence of attempting to drive a 
carriage of his own Utopian contrivance, which upset at the first 
experiment.’ Vol, VII. p. 397. 


One thing has struck us very forcibly in this collection. —We 
know not where among the same number of men, occupied in the 
same pursuit, so many instances of unhappiness could be discover- 
ed. Some indeed have been the merited victims of their own in- 
temperate follies; but to the lovers of good old times, who shrink 
back when they hear of a sleek and well-fed modern bard receiv- 
ing 3,000 guineas for the copy-right of a modish and mawkish 
poem, it may afford some consolation to review those who have 
been tenants of the cell, or the garret, and whose stomachs have 
kept an inverted sabbath of six days out of the seven. Greene, it 
is true, died of a surfeit of pickled herrings and old Rhenish; 
Marlowe and Motteaux were killed in drunken quarrels at a bro- 
thel; Fenton drank two bottles of Port every afternoon, in his easy 
chair, and died by attempting a reduction; Randolph, Somerv ile, 
Parnell, fell sacrifices to Bacchus; George Etheridge broke his 
neck dows stairs, while bowing his friends out ees dinner; and 
May was so delighted with the success of his ‘ Breviary,’ that he 
went to bed one night after having drank freely, in apparent health, 
and was found dead in the morning. Some indeed assert, that his 
night cap was tied tov tightly under his chin, but Andrew Marvel 
attributes his death to. an equally probable cause of suffocation. 
Look now on the shadowy side of the picture: Denham, Nat Lee, 
Collins, Cowper, Smart, Brook, G. A. Stevens, Bampfylde, and 
Ferguson, all died im idiotcy or madness; of the last, a most touch- 

ing incident is related;—‘ When committed to the receptacle of 
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the insane, a consciousness of his dreadful fate seemed to come 
over him. At the moment of his entrance, he uttered a wild cry 
of despair, which was re-echoed from all the inmates of the dread- 
ful mansion, and left an impression of inexpressible horror on the 
friends who attended.’ In a few days his poverty-stricken mother, 
who had reluctantly committed her son to a public hospital, from 
her inability to support him, received remittances sufficient to de- 
fray the expense of his sttendembee at home; but they arrived too 
late; the poor maniac was already dead. Otway, John Brown (the 
author of Barbarossa), and Chatterton, were suicides. George 
Wither, Dekker, Cotton, Savage, and Lloyd, breathed their last 
in jails. Lovelace, once the pride of courts, after losing his mis- 
tress like Biron in Isabella, escaped a prison only by concealment, 
and died in a miserable lodging near Shoe-lane. Butler, and Ben 
Jonson, each experienced the worst extremes of poverty. An- 
drew Marvel is supposed to have been poisoned. Quarles died 
heart-broken at the destruction of his whole possessions, (among 
which he most regretted his books and MSS.) by the Puritans. 
Drummond is said, and we believe it to be true, notwithstanding 
Mr. Campbell’s bitter sarcasm, never to have recovered his shock 
on hearing of the murder of Charles I. Shirley and his wife died 
of fright at the fire of London; and poor George Sewell, after 
writing in the Spectator, and living in a polished circle, had not a 
single friend to close his eyes. He was buried meanly under a 
hollow tree in the boundary of Hamstead church-yard, and how- 
ever courted in his life time, has not now even a turf hillock to 
point out the spot of his repose. 

Happy for many of these would it have been if their histories 
had been as much a blank as that of Timothy Dwight; a gentleman 
whose pretensions to a niche in this collection are not very clear. 
‘ Timothy Dwight: of this American poet, I am sorry to be able 
to give the British reader no account. I believe his personal his- 
tory is as little known as his poetry on this side of the Atlantic.’ 
Is not this somewhat like the famous chapter on Serpents in a work 
on Natyral History? ‘ On Serpents. ‘There are no Serpents to be 
found in these countries,’ But there are many other Poets in these 
volumes concerning whom we only ‘ wonder how, the d—l1 they 
got there.’ Amhurst Selden to wit: from whose dull verses it is 
inconceivable how Mr. Campbell could have the patience to quote 
nearly forty pages. Some few (but in justice we must say very 
few) of the extracts also ought not to have found their way into a 
work intended for general circulation. With these trifling excep- 
tions, we venture to recommend the work before us as forming the 
best ‘Corpus’ of our own Poets now in existence. We are far 
however from meaning by this commendation, that we think it 
would be a difficult task to form one which should be much better. 
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Art. VIIL—Of Marriages and Marriage Ceremonies among the 
Hindoos. 


[From the ‘ Description of the Character, Manners, and Customs of the People of 
India,’ &c., by the Abbe J. A. Dubois, Missionary in the Mysore. ] 


Wp ARRIACE is to a Hindu the great, the most essential of all 

objects; that of which he speaks the most and looks forward 
to from the remotest distance. A man who is not married is con- 
sidered to bea person without establishment, and almost as a use- 
less member of society. Until he arrives at this state he is con- 
sulted on no great affairs, nor employed on any important trust. 
In short, he is looked upon as a man out of the pale of nature. 
A Brahman who becomes a widower is likewise held to have 
fallen from his station; and nothing is more urgent upon him than 
to resume the marriage state. 

The case is quite different with respect to widows. It never 
enters into their view to procure a new establishment, even when 
they lose their husbands at the age of six or seven: for it is not 
rare to see widows no older, particularly among the Brahmans (as 
has already been mentioned), where an old man of sixty or upwards 
takes for his second wife a child of that tender age. Their preju- 
dices, however, on this subject, have taken such firm root in their 
minds, that the bare mentioning of remarrying these young widows 
would be considered by their relations and by themselves as the 
greatest of insults. Yet they are despised through allIndia. The 
very name of widow is a reproach; and the greatest possible cala- 
mity that can befal a woman is to survive her husband; although 
to marry with another would be held a thousand times more to be 
dreaded. From that moment she would be hunted out of society, 
and no decent person would venture at any time to have the 
slightest intercourse with her. 

Though marriage be considered the natural condition of man, 
yet celibacy is not unknown in India. It is even a state respected; 
and those of their Sannyasis who are known to lead their lives in 
perfect celibacy, receive on that account, marks of distinguished 
honour and respect. But this condition cannot be embraced ex- 
cepting by those who devote themselves to a life of seclusion from 
the world, and of perpetual contemplation, such as that class of 
enthusiasts do; or by such as are bound by their profession to dis- 
charge the duties of religion towards their neighbours, such as the 
Gurus. The Hindus seem to have felt that the duties of penitent 
and Guru were incompatible with those of the master of a family, 
and that a man ought to be free from the embarrassment and anxi- 
ety of one of these stations to be fully able to acquit himself pro- 
perly of the other. This was perhaps the chief reason for allow- 
ing the Sannyasis and the greater part of the Gurus to live in a 
single state. 

_ The greater number, however, are bachelors only in name. 
No virtue is less familiar to them than chastity. It is publicly 
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known that they keep women, and commit breaches of that virtue 
which they profess, that would disgrace the most profane. But 
their sacred title of Sannyasi or Guru raises them above the at- 
tacks of the wicked; and such human failings, if not carried to 
great excess, aceCeT diminish the outward reverence and respect 
which they receive from the silly vulgar. | 

At the same time, I cannot but believe that the small number of 
real Sannyasis or penitents who are still found living in woods and 
deserts, wholly retired from the world, and who, through vanity 
or fanaticism, condemn themselves to all sorts of privations, and 
inure their bodies to the harshest austerities, actually live in celi- 
bacy, and altogether unconnected with women, The severe life 
which they lead scarcely allows the body to war against the spirit. 
But, as far as concerns the Gurus and Sannyasis, who scour the 
country to live on the public credulity, or those who shut themselves 
up ina sort of monasteries and lead a lazy and voluptuous life, with 
no other occupation than that of receiving the presents and offer- 
ings which their numerous votaries, deceived by their false repu- 
tation for sanctity, bring to them from all quarters; such men are 
to be considered as mere impostors, or knaves, who abuse the 
credulous populace, under the guise of celibacy, while they are 
revelling in every species of luxury. All that I have heard front 
various persons who have lived in their service as domestics, 
and have been admitted to familiar intercourse with them, confirms 
me in the opinion which I have always entertained, that nothing 
is more foreign to them than that virtue which they chiefly affect. 

Athough the state of celibacy be allowed to those who devote 
themselves to a life of contemplation, it is not so with regard to 
any classof women. ‘They cannot profess virginity, however much 
they may be attached to that condition. In ancient times, however, 
it seems to have been known among the Hindus: as frequent men- 
tion is made in their books of the five celebrated virgins, who are 
almost as famous as the seven celebrated rishz. The Hindu au- 
thors speak in lofty terms of commendation of the care with which 
they preserved themselves spotless, and of the inflexible firmness 
with which they resisted the solicitations of some powerful se- 
ducers, who used every means to overcome them. Even the most 
powerful of the gods tried to corrupt them, and were foiled. Many 
other particulars of these five virgins may be found in the Bhaga- 
vata and some other Hindu books. 

Now, however, it is not permitted to women to embrace this 
holy profession. The state of subjection and servitude in which 
they are held in India cannot admit of their following any employ- 
ment which would make them independent, and place them beyond 
the power of the men. It is an established national rule that wo- 
men are designed for no other end than to be subservient to the 
wants and pleasures of the males. Accordingly, all females with- 
out exception, are obliged to marry when husbands can be found 
for them. They always try to bring it about before they become 
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really marriageable; and those who arrive at that period without 
finding a husband, seldom preserve their innocence long. Constant 
experience proves that Hindu girls have neither sufficient firmness 
nor discretion to resist, for any length of time, the solicitations of 
a seducer; which is no doubt a strong reason for disposing of them 
iN marriage so soon. 

Those who cannot find a husband fall into the state of concu- 
binage with those who choose to keep them, or secretly indulge 
in those enjoyments which if known would expose them to shame. 

I have taken great pains to learn what is the real spirit of Hin- 
du jurisprudence on the subject of Polygamy, and the indissolubi- 
lity of marriage; and although I have not arrived at any absolute 
certainty, all that I have observed appears to demonstrate that 
the former is prohibited and the latter established. Persons well 
acquainted with the usages of the country have confirmed me in 
this conclusion, and have assured me that if there be many instan- 
ces of polygamy, particularly among the great, who are suffered to 
have a plurality of wives, yet it 1s really an abuse and an open 
violation of the customs of the Hindus, amongst whom marriage 
has been always confined to couples; though in all places the pow- 
erful will set themselves above the law. 

The custom or law in India which limits marriage to one pair 
has been followed by the principal divinities whom the Hindus 
acknowledge. They were married but to one lawful wife. They 
have given Saraswati only to Brahma; Lakshmia to Vishnu; and 
Parvati to Siva. Sita-devi, the wife of Rama, having proved un- 
faithful to him, was carried off by the giant Ravana; but he did 
not repudiate her on that account, nor marry another wife. He 
went in pursuit of the ravisher, and commenced a long war against 
him, in which,:after sustaining defeats and gaining victories, he 
at last subdued his enemy and regained his consort, 

All these stories, and many more of the same kind which I 
could adduce, seem to prove that a plurality of legitimate wives 
was in ancient times unknown and rejected. It is clear that con- 
jugal fidelity was not one of the attributes of those fabulous gods; 
but it is no less certain that they never assign to them more than 
one woman under the appellation of wife. Even in modern times 
polygamy is not tolerated; although, as we have already remarked, 
kings and persons of high rank are permitted to take two wives, 
sometimes three, and in some instances as many as five. Still, this 
is considered an abuse, although it is not safe to complain against 
authority... 

Where persons in private life are seen to live with several wo- 
men, they are only concubines; one only being married to him and 
bearing the title of wife. The children from her alone are con- 
sidered legitimate. The rest are bastards; whom the law would 
exclude from any share in their father’s property, if he died with- 
out a will. 

i know of one case only, where a man already married may 
lawfully espouse a second wife; which is, when the first, after long 
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cohabitation, is pronounced barren, But even in this case, the 
consent of the first wife is necessary, and she always continues to 
be considered as the man’s principal wife, and as superior to the 
second. Neither is this second marriage conducted with half the 
ceremony as the former, 

It was for this reason, and for the purpose of raising up a pro- 
geny, that Abraham espoused Hagar, in the life time and with the 
consent of his first wife Sarah, The troubles which were brought 
upon this holy patriarch by bringing two legitimate wives into his 
house are recorded in the sacred Scriptures. (Gen. xxi.) The 
same inconveniences and still worse occur amongst the Hindus 
who marry two women. It is not therefore an enviable privilege; 
and the greater number of those who have barren spouses, choose 
rather to abandon the hopes of children than to be obliged to live 
with two wives. 

The indissoluble nature of marriage is also, as far as I can judge, 


~ equally well established among the Hindus as that of the marriage 


of a couple of persons. A man cannot divorce his wife on any ground 
whatever. If there are any examples of an opposite kind, it 1s only 
amongst people of the lowest casts, or of disreputable lives; or 
because the previous marriage had been attended by such impedi- 
ments as to render it invalid by the laws of the country. But mar- 
riages legally solemnized can never be dissolved amongst persons 
of a reputable cast, particularly amongst the Brahmans. 

If the husband insists on a separation from his wife on account 
of adultery, it can only be effected, as with us, guoad mensam et 
torum; and the marriage is not dissolved by it. The woman, after 
being so discarded, continues to wear the tah/i or symbol of mar- 
riage, and is not treated otherwise than as the lawful wife of the 
man from whom she is separated. He is also obliged to support 
her as long as she lives; and, during that time, he can have no 
other woman but as a concubine. 

After these general remarks upon the marriage state, let us now 
attend to the ceremonies and pageantry which the Hindus employ 
in the celebration of this solemn contract, which elevates both par- 
ties into their proper sphere, and, by connecting them with sacred 
and indissoluble bands, keeps up the renovation of the world. But, 
of the great variety of ceremonies which precede and accompany 
the celebration of marriage, the most important and solemn cir- 
cumstance in life, we shall content ourselves with tracing the most 
prominent. 

The father of a young Brahmanari, if he be rich and liberal, 
takes upon himself all the expense of the marriage of his daughter. 
Some divide the burthen with the father of the intended husband; 
but in general they take from him a considerable sum of money in 
return for having given him their daughter, and oblige him besides 
to bear the whole charge of the marriage. 


To marfy, or to buy a wife, are synonymous terms in this coun-. 


try. Almost every parent makes his daughter an article of traffic, ob- 
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stinately refusing to give her up to her lawful husband until he has 
rigorously paid down the sum of money which he was bound for, 
according to the custom of the cast. This practice of purchasing 
the young women whom they are to marry, is an inexhaustible 
source of disputes and litigation, particularly among the poorer 
people. These, after the marriage is solemnized, not finding it 
convenient to pay the stipulated sum, the father in-law commen- 
ces an action, or more commonly recals his daughter home, in the 
expectation that the desire of getting her back may stimulate the 
son in-law to procure the money. This sometimes succeeds; but if 
the young man is incapable of satisfying the avarice of his father 
in-law, he is obliged to leave his wife with him in pledge. Now, 
there is time for reflection; and the father in-law, finding that the 
sum cannot be raised, and that his daughter from her youth is ex- 
posed to great temptations which might lead to the disgrace of all his 
family, relaxes a little, and takes what the son in-law is able to pay. 
A reconciliation is thus effected, and the young man conducts his 
wife quietly home. : 

Men of distinction do not appropriate to their common purposes 
the money thus acquired by giving their daughters in marriage, 
but lay it out in jewels, which they present to the lady on the 
wedding day. These are her private property as long as she lives, 
and on no account can be disposed of by her husband. 

In negotiating a marriage, the inclinations of the future spouses 
are never attended to. Indeed it would be ridiculous to consult 
girls of that age; and accordingly the choice entirely devolves 
upon the parents. Those of the husband attend principally to the 
purity of the cast; while those of the wife are more solicitous about 
the fortune of the young man, and the disposition of the intended 
mother-in-law of their daughter. 

When a man, with this view, casts his eyes on a young girl, he 
begins by satisfying himself through some friend, concerning the 
inclinations of her kindred. When he has ascertained that he is 
not likely to suffer the affront of a refusal, he selects a fortunate 
day to visit them, and to solicit her in form, carrying with him a 
piece of new cloth for women, a cocoa nut, five bananas, some 
saffron and other articles of that nature. If he should meet on his 
way any object of evil omen; if a cat, for example, or a fox, or a 
serpent should cross the road before him, so as to intercept his 
progress, he would instantly return home, and postpone the journey 
toamore fortunate day. 

All the Hindus have their minds so filled with these silly su- 
perstitions, that, however necessary any expedition or journey may 
be, they will surely defer it, if at the first onset they should be 
erossed by any of the creatures above mentioned. I have repeat- 
edly seen labourers take back their cattle to their stalls, and spend 
the whole day in idleness, because in setting out in the morning, 
they found that a serpent had crossed their road. 
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After the young man’s father has solicited the girl, and offered 
the presents he takes with him, her own father defers his answer 
yntil one of those little lizards, which creep’ on the wall, making 
now and then a small shrill cry, gives'a favourable augury by one 
of its chirps. As soon as the lizard has spoken (as the superstiti- 
ous Hindus express themselves) and given a favourable prognostic 
by its assent, the father of the girl declares that he will voluntarily 
bestow her in marriage on the son of him who asks her; after 
which a great number of ceremonies are performed, answering to 
our betrothment, and communicating to the future husband a right 
to the girl, which prevents her from heing given to any other. 
‘These ceremonies are followed by:an entertainment; after whicha 
fortunate month and day are selected for the marriage, upon’ due 
consultation with the astrologer or the Purohita. 

There are, properly, but four months in the year in which mar- 
riage can be celebrated; namely, March, April, May,and June. Nup- 
tials for the second time, may indeed be solemnized in the months 
of November and February; but, in these two months, so much 
attention must be given to the signs of the zodiac and many other 
matters, each more trifling than another, that it is not easy to find 
a day in which all the favourable circumstances combine. 

The custom of restricting marriages to those four months, arises, 
like almost all the other customs of the Hindus, from superstition. 
But I conceive that the principal motive which originally induced 
them to fix on those four months as a fortunate time for marrying 
was, that the country labours being then all closed or suspended, 
on account of the excessive heat, andthe preceding harvest fur- 
nishing the means of supplying what the ceremony requires, they 
look upon that period as affording more leisure and better resources 
for this important concern than any other season of the year. 

The ceremony of marriage lasts five days. In the course of it, 
all those rites are exhibited which have been described in speaking 
of the ceremony of the triple cincture. These we need not repeat; 
and such as are peculiar to the wedding festival, not being in a bet- 
ter taste, we shall content ourselves with mentioning the most im- 
portant of them. 

The bridegroom and bride are first of all placed under the Pan- 
dal, or alcove with twelve pillars, as formerly described. This is 
a common and very useful appendage to the principal houses in 
India, being erected before the principal door, and covered with 
boughs of trees, so as to shelter the house from the heat of the 
sun, and at the same time to afford a convenient recess for stran- 
gers who come upon any business with the owner of the house, 
when perhaps it is not convenient, nor even admissible, for him-to 
enter into the dwelling. 

The Pandal, being on this occasion decorated in the most su- 
perb manner, the young couple are seated under it upon 4 little 
mound of earth, with their faces turned’ towards the east... The 
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married women then advance, performing before them the vites of 
the Arati, as they have been already described. 

It being desirable to render all the gods, and even the lowest of 
them, propitious, the whole of them are invited to the wedding, 
and they are besought to remain there during the whole enter- 
tainment of five days. The same prayer is preferred to the god’s 
ancestors; and the grandfathers, whom they have seen, are en- 
treated to seek and bring with them their more ancient progeni- 
tors, whom they themselves could not have known. 

A particular sacrifice is then offered to Brahma; which is the 
more remarkable that this god, in consequence of a curse denounc- 
ed against him by some penitents of former times, has no temple 
and no regular worship in any part of India. 

I ought not to omit that, before any thing is undertaken, they 
take care to place under the Pandal Vighneswara, the god of ob- 
stacles. He is greatly honoured, as has been mentioned, because 
he is greatly feared. And although the extreme ugliness of his 
appearance has hitherto kept him without a wife, they never fail to 
pay him the utmost attention in all public ceremonies, lest his dis- 
pleasure should cast some impediment in the way of their happy 
accomplishment; which is the more to be apprehended from his 
being so prone to take offence. 

As itis necessary, in circumstances so important, that the bride- 
groom should be pure and exempt from all sin, he is called upon 
to offer a free gift, on the second day, of fourteen flags to one of 
the Brahmins, in expiation of the faults he has committed since 
his investiture with the cord. 

This act of charity is followed by a sort of interlude, which ap- 
pears very absurd after the progress they have made. The bride- 
groom shams an eager desire to quit the country, upon a pilgrim- 
age to Benares, to wash himself there in the sacred waters of the 
Ganges. He equips himself as a traveller, and, being supplied with 
some provisions for the journey, he departs with instruments of 
music sounding before him, and accompanied by several of his re- 
lations and friends, in the same manner as when a person is really 
proceeding on that holy adventure. But no sooner has he got 
out of the village than, upon turning towards the east, he meets 
his future father-in-law, who finding the object of his expedition, 
stops him, and offers him his daughter in marriage, if he will de- 
sist from his journey. The pilgrim readily accepts the conditions, 
and they return together to the house. 

After many other ceremonies, the recital of which would be te- 
dious, they fasten on the right wrist of the young man and on the 
left of the girl, the £ankanam, which is merely a bit of saffron; and 
this particular ceremony is conducted with more state and solem- 
nity than any other during the whole course of the festival. It is 
succeeded by another not less remarkable. The young man being 
seated, with his face turned towards the east, his future father-in- 
law approaches, and looking steadily on his countenance, fancies 
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that he beholds in him the great Vishnu. With this impression, 
he offers to him a sacrifice; and then, making him put both his feet 
in a new dish filled with cow-dung, he first washes them with water, 
then with milk, and again with water; accompanying the whole 
with suitable mantras. 

This being finished, he must direct his fixed attention and thought 
to all the gods united; then name each of them separately, one after 
the other, as far as his memory can serve. To this invocation of 
the gods, he subjoins that of the seven famous penitents, the five 
virgins, the ancestor gods, the seven mountains, the woods, the 
seas, the eight cardinal points, the fourteen worlds, the year, the 
season, the month, the day, the minute, and many other particulars 
which must likewise be named and invoked. 

He then takes the hand of his daughter and puts it into that of 
his son in-law, and pours water over them in honour of the great 
Vishnu. This is the most solemn of all the ceremonies of the fes- 
tival, being the symbol of his resigning his daughter to the authority 
of the young man. She must be accompanied with three gifts, 
namely, with a present of one or more cows, with some property 
in land, and finally with a salagrama, which consists of some little 
amulet stones in high esteem among the Brahmins, worn by them 
as talismans, and dignified even with the homage of sacrifices. 

This ceremony, which appears to be the foundation of the mar- 
riage, is succeeded by another but little less in importance. All 
married women in India wear at their necks a small ornament of 
gold called tah/y, which is the sign of their being actually in the 
state of marriage. When they become widows this ornament is 
removed with great form, as will be afterwards described. There 
is engraved upon it the figure of Vighneswara or Lakshmi, or of 
some other divinity in estimation with the cast; and it is fastened 
by ashort string dyed yellow with saffron, composed of one hundred 
and eight threads of great fineness. Before tying it round the neck 
of the bride, she is made to sit down by the side of her husband; 
and, after some slight preliminary ceremonies, ten Brahmans make 
a partition with a curtain of silk, which they extend, from one to 
another, between them and the wedded pair, whilst the rest are 
reciting the mantras, and invoking Brahma with Saraswati, Vishnu 
with Lakshmi, Siva with Parvati; and several more; always coup- 
ling each god with his consort. The ornament is now brought in 
to be fastened to the neck of the bride, It is presented on a salver 
neatly decked and garnished with sweet smelling flowers. Incense 
is offered to it, and it is presented to the assistants, each of whom 
touches it and invokes blessings upon it. The bride then turning 
towards the east, the bridegroom takes the tah/y, and, reciting a 
mantram aloud, binds it round her neck. 

Fire is then brought in, upon which the bridegroom offers up the 
sacrifice of the homam; and, taking his bride by the hand, they walk 
thrice round the fire while the incense is blazing. 
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Last of all, he lays hold of her ankle with his right hand, and 
brings it into contact with a little stone which he holds in his left, 
and which is called the stone of sandal, doubtless because it is a 
kind of paste formed out of that odoriferous wood. In going through 
this ceremony, the bridegroom must have his thoughts fixed on the 
great mountain of the north, the native place of the ancestors of the 
Brahmans. 

The meaning of the ceremony we have described is not difficult 
to divine. By the preceding one, we see the surrender of the girl 
to her intended husband by her father. Here, the acceptance of 
her is signified by the bridegroom binding the tah/y round the neck 
of the bride. The homam and the three circuits which the young 
couple make round the fire, indicate the ratification of a mutual 
engagement between them, as there is nothing more solemn than 
what is transacted over this element; which, among the Hindus, is 
the most pure of the deities, and therefore the fittest of all others 
to ratify the solemn oaths of which it is the most faithful me- 
morial, 

We have now gone through the principal ceremonials apper- 
taining to marriage, with the omission of not a few of smaller 
importance. But perhaps we ought to subjoin the following 
one, which is considered by some to rank as high as the pre- 
ceding, 

Two baskets, made of bamboo, are placed close together; this 
species of wood being preferred, on account of its being thought 
more pure and less subject to be defiled by handling. The new 
married pair go each into one of the baskets, standing upright. 
‘Two other baskets are brought, filled with ground rice. ‘The hus- 
band takes up one with both hands and pours what it contains over 
the head of his spouse. She does the like to him in her turn. They 
repeat this till they are weary, or till they are admonished that it 
is enough. 

In other casts, it is the assistants that sprinkle the heads of the 
new married couple; and perhaps it signifies only the abundance 
of temporal blessings which are implored on their behalf. It was 

practised in other nations with corn; and it still, in some measure, 
exists among the Jews. In the marriage of great princes, pearls 
are sometimes used in place of rice or corn. 

On the evening of the third day, when the constellations appear, 
the purohita, or astrologer, points out to the new married pair a 
very small star, close to the middle one in the tail of Ursa Major, 
and. directs them both to pay it obeisance; for it is Arundhati, he 
says, the wife of Vasistha, one of the seven famous penitents. 

Next day, before dinner, the bride rubs the legs of her husband 
with saffron water; and then he rubs hers in the same manner. | 
know not the meaning of this ceremony, or indeed whether it has 
any. Ceremonies of some kind the Brahmans must have; aid they 
appear to have found nothing more serious than this to fill up the 
present interval, 
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While the assembled guests are dining, the bridegroom and bride 
also partake, and eat together from the same plate. This is a token 
of the closest union; and two persons the most intimately connected 
cannot show a more evident mark of their friendship than this. 
Well may the woman now continue to eat what her husband leaves, 
and after he has done; for they will never sit down again to a meal. 
together. That is never permitted but at the wedding feast. 

On the last day, a ceremony is practised ara for its sin- 
gularity. When the husband offers the sacrifice of the homam, and 
when, in the usual form, he 1s casting into the fire the boiled rice 
sprinkled with melted butter, the bride approaches and does the 
same on her part with rice that has been parched. This is the only 
instance that I know where a woman may take part in this sacrifice, 
which is the most sacred and solemn of all, excepting the yajna. 

All these ceremonies, with many others, which it would be 
tedious to detail, being concluded, a procession is made through 
the streets of the village. It commonly takes place in the night, by 
the light of torches and fire-works. The new married pair are 
seated in one palanquin, with their faces towards each other. They 
are both. highly dressed out; but the bride in particular is generally 
covered over with jewels and precious stones, partly the gifts of 
her father and father-in-law; but the greater part are borrowed for 
the occasion. 

The procession moves slowly; and their relations and friends 
come out of their houses, as they pass; the women hailing the new 
married parties with the ceremony of the aratz, and the men with 
presents of silver, fruits, sugar, and betel. Those who receive such 
presents are obliged, under the like circumstances, to repay them 
in their turn. I have sometimes seen these marriage processions 
truly magnificent, though in a style so extremely remote from 
ours. 

Thus ends the solemnity of marriage among the Hindus. The 
pomp which attends their elevation to this state shows the import- 
ance which they attach to it, and also the respect which they enter- 
tain, or at least once entertained, for the sacred bands which inse- 
parably unite the husband and the wife. 

I will say nothing of the entertainments mutually given by the 
relations of the two parties after their marriage. Those by whom 
they are given, and the ceremonies which accompany them, differ 
so little from what I have already described, in speaking of the 
admission to the triple cord, that I forbear to repeat them. But 
there is one thing well deserving of remark; that amongst the al- 
mest infinite variety of ceremonies made use of on the occasion of 
marriage, there is not one that borders on indecency, or has the 
slightest allusion to an immodest thought. This is particularly to 
be noticed amongst a people, who in all other circumstances in life, 
where feasts and shows occur, make a merit of openly and unre- 


servedly violating the rules of modesty and decorum. 
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The marriage festival being over, the young spouse is taken back 
to her father’s house, which continues to be her principal abode 
until she has grown up into a state fit to discharge all the duties of 
matrimony. This epoch is a new occasion for joy and feasting. 
The relations attend to celebrate it in the same manner as the mar- 
riage, and the greater part of the ceremonies then practised are 
now repeated. It is notified to the father and mother of the young 
man that their daughter-in-law has now become a woman, and is 
qualified to live with her husband. Then, after completing the 
ceremonies to which this occasion gives rise, she is conducted in 
triumph to the house of her. father-in law, where she is detained 
for a while to accustom her to the society of her husband; and 
after a month or two her own parents return and take her home 
with them. 

The residence of the young woman is thus, for the first and even 
the second year, divided between the house of her husband and 
that of her father. This is accounted a mark of good understand- 
ing subsisting among them. It is, however, a concord, which most 
probably, alas! will too soon be dissolved; when this same young 
wife, beaten by her husband and harassed by her mother-in-law, 
who treats her as a slave, shall find no remedy for ill usage but in 
flying to her father’s house. She will be recalled by fair promises 
of kinder treatment. They will break their word; and she will have 
recourse to the same remedy. But at last, the children which she 
brings into the world, and other circumstances, will compel her to 
do her best, by remaining in her husband’s house, with the show of 
being contented with her lot. 

In general, concord, the union of minds, and sincere mutual 
iziendship are rarely found in Hindu families. The extreme dis- 
tance kept up between the two sexes, which makes the women 
absolutely passive in society, and subject to the will and even the 
caprices of the men, has accustomed these lords of their destiny to 
regard them as slaves, and to treat them on all occasions, with 
severity and contempt. It is therefore in vain to expect, between 
husband and wife, that reciprocal confidence and kindness which 
constitute the happiness of a family. The object for which a 
Hindu marries is not to gain a companion to aid him in enduring 
the evils of life, but a slave to bear children and be subservient to 
his rule. 





Art. [X.—American Manufactures. 


[The essay of Indagator in our last number presented the argu- 
ments against additional duties with considerable force; the fol- 
lowing shows the opposite side of this question, which every one 
who impartially investigates will find it difficult to decide. It 
deserves very full discussion, and this Journal will gladly be 
made the instrument of candid inquiry still further prosecuted; 
provided the communications are written, as they will be received, 
in the sincere and disinterested wish to ascertain and exhibit the 


truth, | 
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[Communication. | 
On the Encouragement of American Manufactures. 


HE people of this country are remarkable for no quality in a 

greater degree than for sound practical common sense, and re- 
quire only the means of judging to be enabled to form a correct 
decision upon any question of public policy. 

The discussion now carried on, with so much animation, of the 
subject of American manufactures and the encouragement expedi- 
ent to be given to them, will, therefore, I doubt not, eventuate in 
the adoption of such a system as will best comport with the true 
and permanent interests of the nation. And all observations upon 
the object of this inquiry, however weakly, if dispassionately and 
candidly, made, possess more or less a degree of value, inasmuch 
as though they contain nothing in themselves new or ingenious, 
yet they may draw towards the subject the attention of minds ca- 
pable of striking out new lights, or of giving to the arguments al- 
ready used a more forcible and elegant expression. In this view 
of the matter, and without further apology for my temerity, I shall 
proceed to state to the readers of the Analectic Magazine [if this 
essay shall be deemed worthy of an insertion] that I am an advo- 
cate for the encouragement, or the forcing, if it must be so called, 
of American manufactures, by prohibitory duties on imported ma- 
nufactures to the utmost extent. And I believe that the wealth, 
tranquillity, morality, commerce, and agriculture of our country, 
as well as the manufacturing interest by itself, will all be benefited 
by the adoption of sucha plan. My reasons I will briefly sug- 
gest—a full detail would require too much time and occupy toe 
much space. 

{ shall cite no foreign examples; I concede that we can learn 
little, with certainty, from the systems of Britain and the contt- 
nental nations of Europe, because of the total dissimilarity between 
them and our own country, in every respect, of soil, government, 
population, and capacities. My arguments, like every thing else 
that I use, I like the better for being of American manufacture— 
and it is from the actual situation and evident prospects of the 
United States that I think all our reasons, on both sides of the ques- 
tion, should be drawn. 

It is not denied that this country is in an embarrassed, and, com- 
paratively with past experience, a distressed condition; although, 
in comparison with the suffering state of Britain, our situation is 
eminently happy. Whether this effect has for its cause the conduct 
or the misconduct of the banking institutions, or the cessation of 
European wars, it is not necessary to inquire—‘ causa latet, vis 
est notissima.’ Within a short period twenty millions of dollars, 
or of bank paper which performed the duty and circulated as the 
representative of this sum, are believed to have been withdrawn from 
circulation in Pennsylvania alone. And there is no reason to sup- 
pose that that amount will return into circulation again, at least not , 
so long as the bank of the United States exists. The effect of such 
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an enormous diminution in the currency needs no comment,—the 
wings of commerce have been so closely clipped that they must re- 
quire a long time to grow out again. And some new expedient 
seems Called for, in a way that foreign history furnishes no ex- 
ample of, to give a new spring to enterprise and a new aim to in- 
dustry. 

What would be the effect of extensive manufactories? Let us 
suppose for the sake of a criterion, that Mr. A, a merchant, pos- 
sesses ten million pounds of cotton, valued at ten cents per pound, 
but unable to sell it, because no man can send it abroad without 
loss, and no home manufacturer can work it up into cloth without 
loss—his family suffers, his neighbour the ship-owner suffers, and 
the ship-chandler; and the farmer, who usually supplies flour to 
be made into bread for this ship-owner’s vessels, &c. The misfor- 
tune is felt through every ramification of society. This is pre- 
cisely an epitome of our present situation—raw material is redun- 
dant, talent abounds, enterprise and experience are not wanting— 
this may be said of every part of the country, and yet the raw ma- 
terial, not cotton only, but many others, are lying unwrought; the 
energies, mental and bodily, of the people are not half exerted for 
want of object; the staples are rotting, talent wasting, capital dis- 
sipating, for want of being put to their proper and obvious use. 
Now the manufacturer is enabled by the effect of a simple resolve 
of congress which saves him from foreign competition, to set his 
factory to work upon the raw material; he borrows a few bank 
notes with which he is able to induce men, women, and children, 
by hundreds, to labour for him at his machinery, who, in turn, are 
enabled thus to live comfortably, by exchfanging the bank notes 
which they receive as wages for food with the farmer, and by and 
by for some of the goods which they have helped to manufacture. 
When the stuffs are made, the ship-owner, or shipping merchant, 
or wholesale dealer, or all three, purchase them from the manufa:- 
turer at a price which enables him to discharge his debt to the 
banks, and, after paying all his work-people, to retain a profit for 
himself—the new purchasers distribute them abroad—the produc- 
tions of distant parts of the union are received in exchange—part 
is carried by the shipper to foreign countries, whose productions or 
money is brought home, &c. This is an individual operation, but 
as ‘sands make the mountain,’ and ‘moments make the year,’ so 
would the aggregate of such examples make the prosperity of the 
whole nation. 

In this view we see activity, happiness, and wealth obtained, in- 
stead of the listless, desponding, poverty- -stricken condition of our 
population at present. And all this is to flow from a single act of 
congress. 

if this picture be justly sketched, and there be no countervailing 
disadvantages, surely there could be little doubt of the proper course 
to be pursued. But it is urged against this scheme, 

1, Fhat the act of congress discouraging imporiations of foreign 
manufactures, would destroy our remaining commerce: 
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2. That it would diminish the profits of agriculture, already too 
small for the good of the country: 

3. That it would endanger or corrupt the morality of our popu- 
lation: | 

4. That it would impose a tax on the consumer of foreign manu- 
factures, by their enhanced price before the American manufacturers 
are ready to supply the demand; thus taxing the many for the benefit 
only of the few: 

Besides many other less prominent objections. 

Of these in their order; and first, as to commerce. 

If our commerce were now profitable and active in the degree 
that it has been, or nearly so; if our sails whitened every ocean as 
formerly, it would be madness to interfere with it or restrict its ener- 
gies by any statutory regulations. But the carrying trade is lost; 
and we have no prospect of such a state of affairs in Europe as to 
give us its advantages again. We can trade only to a few coun- 
tries, and the only exportable article of any importance which at 
present yields a profit, is money. But our stock of gold and silver 
is very limited, and when it is gone we shall have scarcely any 
thing to send abroad. Our staples are few though abundant in 
quantity, and commerce can only be prosperous and lucrative while 
our staple productions are exportable, or we have a carrying trade 
of the productions of other countries. Cotton is not now export- 
able so as to give any profit, and, unless the British cease to use 
East India cotton, it will not become so. As far as cotton is con- 
cerned, therefore, we depend upon the policy which Britain may 
adopt; and our commerce is ather mercy. It is not likely she will 
adopt the course which would be most agreeable to us. Our 
foreign market for wheat is equally unpromising; so that any 
change in the commercial situation of the country will be at least 
as likely to be for the better as for the worse. An act of congress 
prohibiting or discouraging the importation of foreign manufac- 
tured goods of wool and cotton, would interfere with the profits 
now made on shipments of such articles from England to this 
country; but who will estimate these profits for the last year, except 
the profits to the custom-house and the auctioneer, as any thing 
worth caring for in a national point of view? while, if in conse- 
quence of such an act of congress, our domestic factories are set 
to work, the profit even to commerce will be immense. 

Why cannot we export manufactured cottons? Britain will not 
receive them; but South America will, and pay handsomely for 
them too; and the European powers, jealous as they are of England 
and disposed by interest and feeling to encourage our rivalship, 
would gladly facilitate the introduction of our fabrics into their 


territories in preference to those of England. I see nothing to 
prevent our exchanging every variety of cotton manufactures for 
the German linens, the Russian hemp cloths, the French silks, the 
South American hides and gold, and for the peculiar product of 
every country which does not manufacture the staples peculiar to 
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ourselves. The effect of such a state of things upon commerce 
would be most beneficial; our merchants would be fully employed, 
and well paid, in carrying the productions of our industry all over 
the world, and every turn of our spindles would bring additional 
wealth into the national treasury, The planter would have a safe 
and steady market for his cotton, and would be secured against 
impositions by the competition of the foreign market which would 
still be open tohim. Nor would it require the lapse of many years 
to producé this result. The moment manufacturers are secured by 
legislative protection, they can commence their operations to every 
advantage. ‘he machinery is built already, or much of it. Labour 
is easily procured, the raw material is plenty and cheap, and the 
monied institutions would gladly lend their capital to aid manufac- 
turing enterprise, as soon as the prospects of success, opened by 
legislative patronage, should make it their interest to do so. But 
while their British rivals are allowed to send goods in any quanti- 
ty here, and sell them at a less price than they could afford to make 
them for in England, except in a time of distress and pauperism— 
manufacturers cannot command credit with the banks, nor bear the 
effects of competition of men, in England, determined on ruining 
themselves and their establishments at once, rather than allow dieiz 
American rivals to succeed. The commercial, therefore, no less 
than the manufacturing interests, demand that we should lay aside 
general rules to meet the particular exigence of the times. 

A great portion of the foreign goods imported are sent here by 
the British themselves; but let any man ascertain the amount of 
profit made by American ship-owners and merchants from the im- 
portation of British goods in the last two years, and he will be sa- 
tisfied that it would have been a cheap purchase for the nation if 
that sum could have been given for the quantity of American ma- 
nufactured goods which would have been produced within these 
two years, if all our manufactories had been in that state of activity 
which they would have been, if the importation of British goods 
had been prohibited. 

Secondly, as to our agriculture. Once in three or four years 
the harvests in England fail, and they are forced to buy bread of 
us. [tis supposed, that whatever profit we derive from that source 
would be lost if we refuse to take in return their manufactures; 
but this source of gain is, in the first place, precarious and tempo- 
rary at best; and what is well worthy of observation is, that thc 
opening of the ports of England, at such seasons, is not a measur 
of poli¢y or choice, but of necessity, and they must have our wheat 
even if they are obliged to pay gold for it, while nothing but ne- 
cessity will induce them to take it at all. The price of flour at 
other times would not be affected; and so long as wheat brings but 
one dollar a bushel, the amount of capital that can safely and pro- 
fitably be embarked i in agriculture must be limited so as to leave 
room for manufactures without i injury to it. The whole quantity 
of wheat exported is yery small, probably less than one-ty rentieth 
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of the quantity raised; all the rest is, of course, consumed at home; 


but manufacturing establishments would require a great deal of 


produce to be brought to them constantly, and form a new market 
for it, though of small extent; and the consumers in the manu- 
factories would be, in a great proportion, new-comers from Europe, 
whose labour in the manufactories will enable them to pay the far- 
mer well for all they eat, and who would otherwise be forced to 
join the competitors of the agriculturalists, and would contribute, 
by their industry, as farmers, to reduce the price, and, of course, 
the profits of agricultural productions still lower. One hundred 
thousand people, either brought from Europe or retained from 
migration to the west, and kept at work in manufactories near the 
seaboard, would buy and consume the produce of many acres of 
land, and add not inconsiderably to the amount received by the 
tarmers for their wheat, rye, and barley. 

Of that important branch of agriculture—cotton planting, it is 
not necessary to speak—the advantage is plain in the establish- 
ment of a domestic market. 

Thirdly, of the public morals. It is said a manufacturing popu- 
lation is most depraved, disorderly, ignorant, seditious, and sickly: 
and it is urged, that to take our boys and girls from the fields and 
from all the wholesome virtuous regularity of rustic life, and im- 
mure them in crowded factories, where their principles become. 
tainted, their minds debased, and their frames enfeebled, is a cru- 
elty that no pecuniary advantage can possibly justify, and that it 
were betier to be poor and honest, than rich and vicious. And 
here our opponents, I think, look too much to the example of En- 
gland, where, to be sure, their manufacturing towns present pic- 
tures of misery and human degradation most shocking and revolt- 
ing to contemplation. But let us candidly inquire whether the same 
‘scenes can occur here; and, surely, in investigating this point, itis 
reasonable to look at the actual state of our manufactories, which, 
though trifling compared with what they may and will be, are suf- 
ficiently extensive to afford a safe criterion of the effect of such es- 
tablishments. In England the manufacturers are obliged to toil 
sixteen hours each day, and earn a scanty pittance wholly inade- 
quate to procure proper and healthy food, still less to obtain for 
them the advantages of education. Their minds, consequently, 


are enervated with their bodies. Here, onthe contrary, the wages . 


must be so high as to obtain plenty of excellent food, and to give 
them leisure for exercise and education. In England the manu- 
facturer must submit to his hard lot, and drag a miserable exist- 
ence, or leave it and starve. Here he may change his occupation 
the moment he 1s dissatisfied, and the western country opens to 
him a never failing resource against the impositions of his em- 
ployer. tay 

In England the manufactories are crowded in close built dirty 
towns, where the temptations to vice, in the hours of leisure, are 
infinite. Here the factories are placed. on the borders of running 
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streams, remote from towns, where country air and country food 
contribute to the corporeal health, as quiet retirement, good schools, 
and meeting-houses, and the absence of evil example, do to the 
soundness of the principles. The beautiful windings of the Bran- 
dywine and the Chester creek abound with manufactories—the 
Schuylkill will soon witness as many, Steam is in England the 
great moving power, because they are without our rapid streams; 
but nature has provided for us in a different manner, and our wa- 
ter-power supplies at once a more salutary and more potent prin- 
ciple. 

New Orleans is wholly commercial, Pittsburg almost entirely a 
manufacturing town; yet who will say that Pittsburg is less moral 
or less healthy than New Orleans? Philadelphia manufactures 
more than New York or Baltimore, yet its inhabitants are, surely, 
not at all contaminated; at least they consider themselves fully 
equal in probity and decorum to the least manufacturing city in 
the world; and the greatest number of manufactures are now car- 
ried on in one of the states to which we are accustomed, and justly, 
to attribute superior purity and regularity of manners. 

Fourthly, the tax upon many for the benefit of a few. This ob- 
jection is founded on a very short-sighted view of the subject. 
Every alteration of the tariff is, for a time, a tax on the many and 
a benefit to the few. The double duties enriched all that had goods 
on hand to which those duties were, in future, to apply. The erec- 
tion of every new public building, or new ship of war, is a tax on 
the many, that is the nation—for the benefit of the few, that is the 
contractors and workmen. But it 1s idle and absurd, in consider- 
ing great national questions, to confine our view to one, two, or 
three years; and if every man that buys a new coat, and gives five 
dollars more for it in consequence of the nonimportation of British 
cloth, is rendered in one, two, or five years richer by fifty dollars 
than he would have been if he had not been obliged to give that 
additional price, then the tax is for his benefit in the end, and it is 
granted, that unless the permanent and future effects be advan- 
tageous in a very important degree, then the whole scheme is 
unsound. 

It is also said, that the price of labour would be enhanced so as 
to throw difficulties in the way of every operation of industry, by 
the absorption of labourers in the manufactories. 

This is, I conceive, a most satisfactory reason for adopting the 
plan which I advocate. There is no better sign of the prosperity 
of a nation than the high price of labour. If you wish to fill the 
army, and the poor houses, and work- houses, make labour cheap— 
for then employment is scarce;—but to give every labourer a com- 

fortable subsistence—to take away the temptations which poverty 
and want always bring— to scatter plenty round a smiling land’— 
let industry of all kinds be well paid, or, in other words, enhance 
the price of labour. 
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I shall be much pleased if some more accomplished writer would 
adorn these simple and inartificial suggestions with the graces of 
elegant diction and the charms of fanciful illustration, to render 
them more convincing to the multitude. Rude and unpolished as 
they now are, I trust that the opponents of American manufactures 
will not peruse them entirely without profit. WwW. 


- 





Art. X.—To Indagator. 

HAVE read, in the Analectic Magazine for July, with a de- 

gree of interest proportioned to the importance of its subject, 
your essay on manufactures; and being impressed with a conviction 
that its principles are erroneous, that they foster the injurious pre- 
judices of a large portion of our citizens, and that, if adopted, they 
would produce the most pernicious consequences on the prosperity 
of our common country, I have undertaken to reply to it. 

One thing I regret much, which is, that in the whole of your ela- 
borate performance, you do not once cast a glance at the conse- 
quences of the measure you deprecate, on the national interests. 
Your discussions are limited by the contracted view of its effects on 
particular classes of our citizens. You calculate the result of far- 
mers paying half a dollar a yard extra for broadcloth, but do not 
deign to turn your reader’s attention to the lamentable effect of de- 
stroying the industry of the country, impoverishing it of its wealth, 
and fostering and cherishing the industry, the manufactures, and 
the governments of foreign nations, at the expense of our own, and 
all for the sake of a paltry saving of a few dollars per head to each 
of the citizens. The whole amount of our imports is only eight or 
ten dollars each for the people of the United States. How insigni- 
ficant, then, must the saving be in the difference of prices of the 
few articles each individual consumes! 

Your objections to the encouragement of the manufactures of 
your country by prohibitions and prohibitory duties, after the ex- 
ample of all the wiser nations of Europe, though very numerous, 
have no novelty to recommend them, They have in this and other 
countries been a hundred times repeated, and as often fully refu- 
ted. There is, in fact, hardly one of them that has not been re- 
cently obviated in the addresses of the Philadelphia Society for the 
promotion of national industry. And had you read these ad- 
dresses attentively, as you ought to have done, when you under- 
took to refute them, you might have reduced your list within very 
narrow limits. 3 

Your objections, I repeat, being hacknied, and the refutation of 
them equally so, I shall be obliged to avail myself of weapons of 
defence that have been often brandished in the polemics of political 
economy. When novel arguments are advanced, there will be scope 
for novel replies. But trite accusations must be met by trite de- 
fences. 

To give you an instance. You lay very great emphasis on the 
demoralizing effects of manufacturing establishments. This is a 
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point to be decided not by declamation, or assertion, or begging 
the question, but by appeals to facts, under circumstances calculated 
to warrant their use as a basis for reason and argument. The so- 
ciety, within a few weeks, by the overwhelming authority of Col- 
quhoun, the first statistical writer in Europe, overthrew this hypo- 
thesis, and settled the question, for ever, in the minds of all men 
open to conviction. When you, nevertheless, adduce the same ob- 
jection anew, regardless of its recent refutation, I must necessarily 
have recourse to the same disproof. And thus of nearly all the other 
items of your essay. 

I offer this preface to prevent readers from expecting much novel 
matter, and to prevent likewise their fastidiousness from being ex- 
cited by facts and arguments which they may have already seen in 
newspapers and pamphlets. 3 


Res negat ornari—contenta doceri. 


The objections you have marshalled are no less than fourteen:— 

1. That there is danger of retaliatory measures on the part of 
Great Britain, if we prohibit or lay heavy duties on her manufac- 
tures. 

2. That the merchants do not apply for protection, and that, 
therefore, the manufacturers have no claim to it. 

3. That our manufactories are, and for ten years to come, will be, 
unable to supply the demands of the country, even for cotton and 
woollen goods. 

4, That the manufacturing system is as yet premature. 

_ 5. That congress have no right to lay unequal burdens on our 
citizens. 

6. That the plan proposed would encourage smuggling. 

7. That the system of protecting national industry, if adopted at 
all, ought not to be adopted on the example of foreign nations. 

8. That it would produce pernicious effects on agriculture by en- 
ticing to manufactures persons employed in the more useful labours 
of the field. 

9. That the price of agricultural productions is already too high 
for want of labourers. 

10. That the failure of the manufacturing establishments, during 
and since the war, arose from imprudence and mismanagement, 

11. That the system would give rise to extortion. 

12. That the high price of labour forbids us to hope for success 
in manufacturing establishments. 

13. That the manufacturing system is a productive source of 
foreign wars. 

14. That manufacturers are held ina state of abject slavery, and 
are greatly inferior to agriculturists. 


Of these in the order in which they are arranged. 


I. Danger of retaliatory measures. 
‘ All commerce,’ you observe, ‘is essentially founded on reci- 
procity, or supposed reciprocity of advantages. Io encourage ma- 
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nufactures, it is proposed to tax high the manufactures of Europe. 
In return, or in revenge, if you please, they throw discouragements 
on our raw materials of cotton, rice, tobacco.” [Why omit flour?] 
‘What right has congress, then, to tax indirectly the staples of the 
southern states, for the sake of a handful of manufacturing specu- 
lators? For it is exactly the same thing whether we tax the export, 
or Great Britain taxes the import.’ 

This argument falls to the ground, when it is considered that 
Great Britain has recently set us the example of prohibition, by 
closing her ports against the importation of flour, one of our prin- 
cipal staples, and a most important item in our means of paying 
her for the immoderate quantities of her manufactures we consume. 
I omit the ‘ discouragement’ of our cotton, by the extensive im- 
portation of that article from her own dependencies. I would not 
be understood to condemn either of those measures. Her policy 
was perfectly right in both. But if such regulations of trade, as the 
duty of fostering and protecting domestic industry may require, be 
a justifiable reason for retaliatory measures, then, sir, give me leave 
to observe, that the exclusion of our flour would, according to your 
own theory, perfectly warrant us in ‘ throwing discouragements on 
her manufactures,’ ‘in return, or revenge, if you please, for the ‘ dis- 
couragements’ she has ‘ thrown on our raw materials.’ If there be 
any hostility in prohibitions, or prohibitory duties, she hurled the 
gauntlet, and commenced the warfare, and therefore cannot, with- 
out manifest injustice, complain, if we follow her example. 

Let me observe further, sir, that Great Britain precludes us from 
sending our cotton goods to her market by a duty of eighty-five 
per cent. and our leather fabrics by a duty of one hundred and forty~ 
two per cent. Suppose, for argument sake, we were to impose 
similar duties on her manufactures, could she, without a disregard of 
consistency, be offended at our taking a leaf out of her tariff, for 
our advantage? Surely not. ' 

It may appear ludicrous to mention the prohibition of our ma- 
nufactures by Great Britain. But, however wonderful an aspect it 
may wear to your mind, you may be assured, that if the tariff be- 
tween the two countries were equalized, our manufacturers would 
be as well able, at no very distant day, to destroy her manufactures, 
by sending off their surplus quantities of goods, as hers are at pre- 
sent, to destroy ours, by inundating our markets with their sur- 
pluses. Our citizens are as ingenious and as industrious——our 


-machinery 1s equal, and performs its operations at as little expense—— 


our advantages of water-power are far more abundant,* and our 
country is just as near to theirs as theirs to ours--of course the 
voyage 1s not more expensive. 


* Water-power is so scarce, comparatively, in Great Britain, that a very large 
proportion of the machinery of that country is worked, at an enormous expense, 
by steam, and, therefore, much of the success of her manufactures depends on their 
vicinity to the coal mines. 
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Combining all these circumstances together, and, moreover, tak- 
ing into view the extraordinary progress we have made, within a 
few years, in arts and manufactures, the idea of our capacity to in- 
terfere with the British in their own markets loses its apparent ex- 
travagance. 

But, waving all these considerations, you may tranquillize your 
fears. Our exports to Europe consist, generally, of articles of 
prime necessity. She takes no more than is absolutely necessary. 
Her wants to purchase are as strong as ours to sell. 

Your general position, that ‘all commerce is founded on recipro- 
city of advantage’ is incorrect. There is little reciprocity in half 
the commerce of the world. Where is the reciprocity of advan- 
tage in the immense trade we carry on with India and China? 
Where is the reciprocity in the commerce between two countries, 
one of which furnishes the other with luxuries, and receives in re- 
turn the necessaries of life, or money? Where is the reciprocity in 
our trade with Great Britain, when we give the proceeds of the 
labour of five, ten, twenty, thirty, or forty of our citizens for that 
of one cotton manufacturer? 

II. Assuming that the merchants are not protected, you infer that 
the manufacturers have no claim to protection. 

‘The views you present of the conduct of the merchants, exhibit 
such a degree of discrepancy as will require all your skill to re- 
concile. 


* What acontrast between commerce ‘Both the one class and the other, 
and manufactures! The first, except [the merchants and the manufacturers] 
when a war is wanted, says, “let us consist of an organized, restless, noisy, 
alone!’”” ‘The constant outcry of the complaining, remonstrating, begging, 
other is, additional duties, additional petitioning, demanding, ever-craving set 
prohibitions, pains, and penalties on our of men, who, from their gregarious and 
competitors, and monopoly, under the associating habits, have a decided ad- 
name of protection, for us.’ vantage over the quiet and scattered 

population of planters. With the mer- 
chant and manufacturer, the interest 
of the body is always paramount to the 
interest of the nation.’ 


I presume you regard these views as perfectly consistent. But, 
I confess, I have sought i in vain to harmonize them. I should as 
soon-think to combine in one person all the long train of virtues of 
general Washington with the treachery of Arnold, or the enchant- 
ing beauty.and mildness of the graces with the horrible physiog- 
nomy of the infernal furies, as to depict a body of men, whose 
maxim was “/et us alone,’ by the epithets you lavish on them, ‘an 
organized, restless, noisy, complaining, r emonstrating, begging, 
petitioning, demanding, ever-craving set of men.’ This inconsisten- 
cy, however, is only noted to evince how very carelessly you have 
studied the subject. It does not materially affect the question. 

Let me, however, ask you, how many cases are there on record 
of merchants asking for war? 

When you declare«that ‘the merchants have as strong a right to 
demand that their interests should be protected, as the manufac- 
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turers,’ you fairly wish it to be inferred, that the interests of the 
merchants are not protected. The sentence is otherwise absurd. 

You will, I trust, be surprised, and will deeply regret the 
superficial view you took of this subject, when you find, that the 
mercantile interest in this country has experienced the most foster- 
ing care of the government, and is as well protected as any interest 
in any country ever was. 

The chief protection required by the merchants, and in the power 
of the government to bestow, is to their shipping. To exclude foe 
reign shipping, for their benefit, is precisely equivalent to the ex- 
clusion of manufactures, for the benefit of our citizens concerned in 
that department. In the case of the coasting trade, the merchants 
enjoy as full and complete a monopoly as ever was granted to any 
body of men since the world began. ‘This monopoly, which, when 
recommended for the manufacturers, excites so much horror, and 
turnishes such a fertile field for declamation to newspaper writers, 
is, without murmur or complaint, afforded to the favoured class, 
and thus ‘the many are taxed for the benefit of the few.’ Let it, 
however, be distinctly understood, that I regard the policy as 
perfectly laudable. All that is censurable in the affair is the old 
story of ‘straining at gnats and swallowing camels.’ 

If, therefore, it should appear that our government has, not 
merely by prohibitory duties, but absolute prohibition, secured to 
our own tonnage the whole of the coasting, and, very nearly, the 
whole of the foreign trade, I may retort your own declaration, 
mutatis mutandis, ‘ the manufacturers have as strong aright to de- 
mand that their interests should be protected as the merchants.’ And 
you, sir, in common justice, must admit the soundness of the claim, 
and are bound by that justice, to.defend and support it. 

-To remove your doubts on the subject, I annex a statement of 
all the tonnage employed in the commerce of this country for twelve 

















consecutive years: ys 
| American Tonnage. Foreign Tonnage. 
Coasting Trade.* Forcign Trade.+ Foreign Trade.} 

1805, 301,366 922,298 87,842 
1806, 309,977 1,044,005 90,984 
1807, 318,189 1,089,876 86,780 
1808, 387,684 525,130 47,674 
1809, 371,500 603,931 99,205 
1810, 371,114 906,434 80,316 
1811, 386,258 948,247 33,202 
1812, 443,180 667,999 47,098 
1813, 433,404 237,548 113,827 
1814, 425,713 59,626 48,301 
1815, 435,066 706,463 217,376 
1816, 479,979 877,031 259,017 

4,663,430 8,688,388 1,211,622 


* Seybert’s Statistics, p. 317. + Idem, p. 318: t Idem. p. 319. 
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Grand total—Coasting trade, American tonnage, 4,663,430 
Foreign trade, do. do. 8 688,388 





13,351,818 
Foreign trade, in foreign vessels, 1,211,622 





14,563,440 





This table passes a strong sentence of condemnation on the. hun- 
dred-times-told story of the mercantile motto, ‘ /et us alone;’ which, 
{ trust, you will for ever efface from your common-place book. It 
is totally groundless. Had the merchants been ‘ /et alone,’ and their 
trade allowed to ‘ regulate itself) according to the fashionable poli- 
tical economy of the day, they would have been ruined. The ton- 
nage of the United States, and the important manufacture of ships, 
like so large a portion of the manufactures of cottons, woollens, 
pottery, glass, and paper, would have fallen a sacrifice to foreign 
rivalship. 

Of the whole tonnage employed, our own merchants possessed 
ninety-two per cent. and foreigners the remaining eight—What a 
shocking contrast to the situation of the manufacturers!) What de- 
plorable pertaiicy it displays! 

I boldly ask you, as a man of honour; and I ask every fair, 
honourable, and upright man in the nation, to assign any reason 
that will stand a moment’s examination, why such powerful and 
elficient patronage should be afforded to one class of our citizens? 
why they should have a monopoly? why they should be protected 
against foreign rivals of every nation; and another class, of at least 

equal merit, equal claims, and equal usefulness, be abandoned to 
destruction by, a tariff, which prohibits no manufactured article 
whatever, and exposes the manufacturers to the rivalship of every 

nation under the canopy of heaven? If you furnish satisfactory 
answers to these questions, you shall be my future Magnus Apollo 
in political economy. 

The acts passed for the protection of commerce, and the mer- 
cantile interest generally, occupy a large space in our statute book. 
There are, probably, forty or fifty of them. In the eleventh ad- 
dress of the Philadelphia Society, there is an enumeration of sixteen 
of the most important, which, if formed into one volume, with a 
motto—/et us alone—would exhibit as great a blunder as to prefix 
a motto from the Bible to Hoyle on Whist, or one from Barclay’s 
Apology to a military dictionary, 

I shail not enter into the detail of these acts, but refer you to the 
address im question, and rest satisfied with two examples of this 

‘ let-us-alone’ legislation, which commenced with the organization 

f the government, and has presided over its measures down to the 
lignifed act excluding vessels of the subjects of his Britannic 
ajesty, coming from colonies from which ours are excluded. 
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This system began so early, that the second and third acts pass- 
ed by congress, in 1789, were for the protection of the merchants. 
The one secured them a monopoly (yes, this hated and odious 
word monopoly) of the commerce with China; not indeed by ab- 
solute prohibition, but by duties fully equivalent to prohibition. 
So early was our government awake on the subject, and so early 
did the merchants cry out—‘ protect us.’ 

Tariff of duties on teas, imported from China, by act of July 


10, 1789. 


In American vessels. In foreign vessels. 
Cents. Cents. 
Bohea, per lb. - - - 6 - - 15 
Souchong and other black teas 10 - - 22 
Hyson - - - - 20 - - 45 
All other green teas - - 12 : - 27 


This act contained a great variety of judicious and laudable 
clauses for the benefit of the merchants, which I do not judge it 
necessary to particularize. 

The third act, passed by the first congress, July 20, 1789, sub- 
jected vessels owned by foreigners, to a tonnage of 50 cents, while 
American vessels were to pay only six. 

I trust these strong and decisive facts will give the coup de grace 
to the hacknied phrase ‘ /et us alone;’—that the world will in future 
be ‘ /et alone’ with it; and that its power to do mischief is at an 
end. 

You assert that ‘ the amount of population and property engaged 
at present in commerce, is at least tenfold in our country to that 
employed in manufactures.’ 

This is an extravagant assertion. It is however extremely difh- 
cult to make an exact comparison; as accurate data are not easily 
procurable. But we can come near enough to the truth to prove 
the magnitude of the error. 

The exports of the United States for 27 years, 
beginning October 1790, and ending September 
1817, were about - - - - - $ 1,600,000,000* 

And I will suppose the imports to exceed the 
exports by 25 per cent. which would amount to —:2,000,000,000 





Fotal, 3,600,000,000 





Ayeraging per annum -~_—s«= - - 133,333,333 





Mr. T. Coxe, who was appointed by the government to digest 
and arrange the returns of the manufactures of the United States, 
received with the tables of the census of 1810, and who had a 
better opportunity of ascertaining the truth than any other per- 
son, estimated the amount, on the fullest view of the subject, at 
$%172,670,000} in that year. It is not hazarding much to suppose 


* Seybert’s Statistics, pp. 142, 143, 144. + Coxe, p. 51. 
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that they have, since that period, doubled. I will, however, sup- 
pose that they now amount to only 300,000,000 dollars—or even 
only 250,000,000. And I will further suppose, that 100,000,000 
are the produce of the industry of private families. With all this 
reduction, what becomes of your broad assertion of ‘ tenfold pro- 
perty’ engaged in commerce? 

With respect to the population engaged in that branch, you are 
at least as wide of the mark, 

In 1815, within thirty miles of Providence, there were 26,000 
persons employed in the cotton manufacture alone. This is a 
pretty strong fact against you. 

In the same year, a report of the committee of com- 
merce and manufactures, states the number of persons 
employed in that manufacture throughout the union, at 100,000* 

And in the woollen - - - - 100,000} 





200,000 
Suppose in all the other branches, 150 per cent. more, 300,000 
Total, 500,000 
This, it is true, is but a rough calculation. But it is, I am per- 
suaded, rather below than above the truth.. 
The whole number of seamen employed in the ton- 
nage of the United States, in 1816, was - - 70,000: 
I will make a large allowance for the persons engaged 
in commerce on land, and wep them to exceed the 
sailors 150 per cent. or - - - . 105,000 
But to remove all doubt, I shall add 50 per cent.more, 52,500 


227,500 

Now, sir, I again ask what becomes of your point blank asser- 
tion that there is ‘ tenfold the population engaged in commerce,’ 
that is emploved in manufactures? There is not one half. When 
you consider that commerce is carried on in our seaport towns 


Total engaged in commerce 





‘alone; that in most of those towns, there are more persons employ- 


ed in manufactures than in commerce; that the former are carried 
on in every one of the immense number of towns in the interior, 
and in many of them on a very large scale, you will readily per- 
ceive, that the most cursory glance would have sufficed to show 
you the extravagance of the idea, that there are ‘ten times as 
many persons employed in commerce as in manufactures.’ 

I regret that my limits compel me to bid you adieu for the 


present. SULLY. 


* Weekly Reg. vol. ix. p. 447. 7 Idem, vol. x. p. 82. t Seybert, p. 300. 
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Manners, Education, &¥c. in Germany. +49 


Art. XI.—xtract from ‘An Autumn near the Rhine.’ 
MANNERS AND SOCIAL INTERCOURSE IN GERMANY. 
HE ordinary style of visiting im the little capitals is confined 

to réunions particulieres, or circles in the evening; dinners be- 
ing as unfrequent in private houses as they are common, and a 
matter of course at court. This is chiefly owing to the limited 
fortunes of the nobility, which are by no means adequate to osten- 
tation and solid comfort united. Now the German noble likes 
both; but gives a preference to the former. The circles in the eve- 
ning are pleasant and familiar; and you are received with a friend- 
liness which proves that the want of more substantial compliments 
does not arise from inhospitality. One or two houses of the first 
nobility or ambassadors, are generally open to company every eve- 
ning: once initiated, you are always welcome. The saloons are 
open, and tea, made in a family way, by the young mademoiselle 
la Countesse, or la Baronne, is in progress from seven or eight, 
till nine or ten. But the want of rational topics of common inter- 
est, is the main cause that gives an insipid frivolity to conversa- 
tion, equal to all that the decriers of market-towns or genteel vil- 
lages, in England, can conceive. The Germans are a literary na- 
tion; but in the south of Germany, the man of literature is still 
looked upon as the musty old bookworm, whose habits little qualify 
him for the drawing room; and in the absence of his imposing 
company, frivolity and dulness revel. The ladies, in general, bare- 
ly know the titles of Schiller’s works: they have wept over Werter, 
know something of Kotzebue, and have sometimes studied the 
poetry and tales in some of the swarms of fashionable almanacks. 
Politics, which in England are a rallying point among the most 
stupid, have here no interest. The politics of the German nation are 


too vague, the politics of the /ittle monarchy are matters of petty 


routine, which interest none but employés and chancellery clerks. 
The only subjects which come home to all, and which are discussed 
with lively interest, are the opera of last Sunday, the approaching 
ala in honour of some travelling highness, speculations as to the 
length of his stay, and whether he will or will not lodge at the 
hotel, from being rather too poor to pay the usual 100 louis to the 
servants of the palace, the prospect of a court mourning, the amours 
of a great or little prince, or remarks on the recent ennobling of a 
batch of generals’ ladies, who (poor souls!) can’t speak three words 
of French. With all the occasional languor and heaviness of the 
intervals between the stimulating wa/tz and the drawing-room 
ames, this society has, however, one charm which redeems a host 
of defects,—that of natural good humour and the absence of pre- 
tension. 'The freshness of nature and simplicity, little improved 
by cultivation, ’tis true, but little spoilt by affectation, are often to 
be found here in a higher degree than in more refined and culti- 
vated circles. 
EDUCATION IN GERMANY, 
The ordinary plan of education of German boys, from the higher 


down to all but the lowest classes, is at the public gymnasium; a 
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free school, to be found in every considerable town. They a good 
deal resemble the grammar-schools in our large towns, except that 
the ranks of the boys are even more mixed, and the system of 
education and discipline by no means comparable. The sons of 
many of the nodlesse frequent these places of instruction; the more 
opulent, or judicious, have private tutors in theirown houses. Latin 
and Greek, of course, form a principal part of their instruction; 
but it is a proof of the defectiveness of the system, that in spite of 
drilling at the gymnasium, and a residence, at least of two years, 
at the university, you seldom find a man in the higher ranks, who 
possesses more than the merest smattering of classical attainments. 
The professors, and some of the pastors, are almost the only tole- 
table scholars. The higher classes of the gymnasium are instructed, 
besides the dead languages, in philosophy, theology, &c. The boys 
are placed, on theix entrance, in the class for which they appear 
fit, on a preliminary examination. The noblesse rarely send their 
sons to any but the higher classes, into which, a little favour often 
admits young barons, who are more fitted for the lowest. 





Art. XII.—New ‘ Tales of My Landlord.’ 
fThe following extracts are from the ‘Bride of Lammermoor,’ 
which, together with ‘The Legend of Montrose,’ form the 

* Third Series’ of these popular novels. The extracts are taken 

from a copy sent to Mr. Thomas previous to the publication of 

the work in Great Britain. ] 
CHAPTER I. 
EW have been in my secret while I was compiling these narra- 
tives, nor is it probable that they will ever become public dur- 
ing the life of their author. Even were that event to happen, I am 
not ambitious of the honoured distinction, monstrarz digito. I con- 
fess, that, were it safe to cherish such dreams at all, I should more 
enjoy the thought of remaining behind the curtain unseen, like the 
ingenious manager of Punch and his wife Joan, and enjoying the 
astonishment and conjectures of my audience. Then might I, per- 
chance, hear the productions of the obscure Peter Pattieson praised 
by the judicious, and admired by the feeling, engrossing the young, 
and attracting even the old; while the critic traced their name up 
to some name of literary celebrity, and the question when, and by 
whom, these tales were written, filled up the pause of conversation 
in a hundred circles and coteries. This I may never enjoy during 
my lifetime; but farther than this, I am certain, my vanity should 
never induce me to aspire. 

I am too stubborn in habits, and too little polished in manners, 
to envy or aspire to the honours assigned to my literary contem- 
poraries. I could not think a whit more highly of myself, were I 
even found worthy to ‘ come in place as a lion,’ for a winter in the 
great metropolis. I could not rise, turn round, and show all my 
honours, from the shaggy mane to the tufted tail, roar ye as it were 
any nightingale, and so lie down again like a well-behaved beast of 
show, and all at the cheap and easy rate of a cup of coffee, and a 
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slice of bread and butter as thin as a wafer. And I could ill sto- 
mach the fulsome flattery with which the lady of the evening in- 
dulges her show-monsters on such occasions, as she crams her par- 
rots with sugar-plumbs, in order to make them talk before compa- 
ny. I cannot be tempted to ‘come aloft,’ for these marks of dis- 
tinction, and, like imprisoned Samson, I would rather remain— 
if such must be the alternative—all my life in the mill-house, grind- 
ing for my very bread, than be brought forth to make sport for the 
Philistine lords and ladies. This proceeds from no dislike, real 
or affected, to the aristocracy of these realms. But they have their 
place, and I have mine; and, like the iron and earthen vessels in 
the old fable, we can scarce come into collision without my being 
the sufferer in every sense. It may be otherwise with the sheets 
which I am now writing. These may be opened and laid aside at 
pleasure; by amusing themselves with the perusal, the great will 
excite no false hopes; by neglectifig or condemning them, they will 
inflict no pain; and how seldom can they converse with those whose 
minds have toiled for their delight, without doing either the one or 
the other. 

In the better and wiser tone of feeling, which Ovid only ex- 
presses in one line to retract in that which follows, I can address 
these quires— 

Parve, nec invideo, sine me, liber, ibis in urbe. 

Nor do I join the regret of the illustrious exile, that he himself 
could not in person accompany the volume, which he sent forth te 
the mart of literature, pleasure, and luxury. Were there nota hun- 
dred similar instances on record, the fate of my poor friend and 
school-fellow, Dick Tinto, would be sufficient to warn me against 
seeking happiness, in the celebrity which attaches itself to a suc- 
cessful cultivator of the fine arts. 

Dick Tinto, when he wrote himself artist, was wont to derive his 
origin from the ancient family of Tinto, of that ilk, in Lanarkshire, 
and occasionally hinted that he had somewhat derogated from his 
gentle blood, in using the pencil for his principal means of support. 
But if Dick’s pedigree was correct, some of his ancestors must 
have suffered a more heavy declension, since the good man his fa- 
ther executed the necessary, and, I trust, the honest, but certainly 
not very distinguished employment, of tailor in ordinary to the 
village of Langdirdum in the west. Under his humble roof was 
Richard born, and to his father’s humble trade was Richard, great- 
ly contrary to his inclination, early indentured. Old Mr. Tinto, 
had, however, no reason to congratulate himself upon having com- 
pelled the youthful genius of his son to forsake its natural bent. 
He fared like the school-boy, who attempts to stop with his finger 
the spout of a water-cistern, while the stream, exasperated at this 
compression, escapes by a thousand uncalculated spirts, and wets 
him all over for his pains. Even so fared the senior Tinto, when 
his hopeful apprentice not only exhausted nil the chalk in making 
sketches upon the shop-board, but even executed several caricatures 
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of his father’s best customers, who began loudly to murmur, that 
it was too hard to have their persons deformed by the vestments 
of the father, and to be at the same time turned into ridicule by 
the pencil of the son. This led to discredit and loss of, practice, 
until the old tailor, yielding to destiny, and to the entreaties of his 
son, permitted him to attempt his fortune ina line for which he was 
better qualified. 

There was about this time, in the village of Langdirdum, a pe- 
ripatetic brother of the brush, who exercised his vocation sub Fove 
frigido, the object of admiration to all the boys of the village, but 
especially to Dick Tinto. The age had not yet adopted, amongst 
other unworthy retrenchments, that illiberal measure of economy, 
which, supplying by written characters the lack of symbolical re- 
presentation, closes one open and easily accessible avenue of in- 
struction and emolument against the students of the fine arts. It 
was not yet permitted to write upon the plastered doorway of an 
alehouse, or the suspended sig: of an inn, ‘The Old Magpie,’ or 
‘The Saracen’s Head,’ substituting that cold description for the 
lively effigies of the plumed chatterer, or the turban’d frown of the 
terrific soldan. ‘That early and more simple age considered alike 
the necessities of all ranks, and depicted thésymbols of good cheer 
so as to be obvious to all capacities; well judging, that a man, who 
could not read a syllable, might nevertheless love a pot of good ale 
as well as his better educated neighbours, or even as the parson 
himself. Acting upon this liberal principle, publicans as yet hung 
forth the painted emblems of their calling, and sign-painters, if they 
seldom feasted, did not at least absolutely starve. 

To a worthy of this decayed profession, as we have already in- 
timated, Dick Tinto became an assistant; and thus, as is not un- 
usual among heaven-born geniuses in this department of the fine 
arts, began to paint before he had any notion of drawing. 

His natural talent for observing nature soon induced him to rec- 
tify the errors, and soar above the instructions, of his teacher. He 
particularly shone in painting horses, that being a favourite sign in 
the Scotish villages; and, in tracing his progress, it is beautiful to 
observe, how by degrees he learned to shorten the backs, and pro- 
long the legs, of these noble animals, until they came to look less 
like crocodiles, and more like nags. Detraction, which always pur- 
sues merit with strides proportioned to its advancement, has indeed 
alleged, that Dick once upon a time painted a horse with five legs, 
instead of four. I might have rested his defence upon the license 
allowed to that branch of the profession, which, as it permits all 
sorts of singular and irregular combinations, may be allowed to 
extend itself so far as to bestow a limb supernumerary on a favour- 
ite subject. But the cause of a deceased friend is sacred; and I 
disdain to bottom it so superficially. I have visited the sign in 


question, which yet swings exalted in the village of Langdirdum, 
and I am ready to depose upon oath, that what has been idly mis- 
taken or misrepresented as being the fifth leg of the horse, is, in 
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fact, the tail of that quadruped, and, considered with reference to 
the posture in which he is represented, forms a circumstance, in- 
troduced and managed with great and successful, though daring 
art. The nag being represented in a rampant or. rearing posture, 
the tail, which is prolonged till it touches the ground, appears to 
form a point d’appui, and gives the firmness of a tripod to the figure, 
without which it would be difficult to conceive, placed as the feet 
are, how the courser could maintain his ground without tumbling 
backwards. ‘This bold conception has fortunately fallen into the 
custody of one by whom it is duly valued; for, when Dick, in his 
more advanced state of proficiency, became dubious of the propri- 
ety of so daring a deviation from the established rules of art, and 
was desirous to execute a picture of the publican himself in ex- 
change for this juvenile production, the courteous offer was de- 
clined by his judicious employer, who had observed, it seems, that 
when his ale failed to do its duty in conciliating his guests, one 
glance at his sign was sure to put them in good humour. 

It would be foreign to my present purpose to trace the steps by 
which Dick Tinto improved his touch, and corrected, by the rules 
of art, the luxuriance of a fervid imagination. The scales fell from 
his eyes on viewing the sketches of a contemporary, the Scotish 
Teniers, as Wilkie has been deservedly styled. He threw down 
the brush, took up the crayons, and, amid hunger and toil, and sus- 
pense and uncertainty, pursued the path of his profession under 
better auspices than those of his original master. Still the first rude 
emanations of his genius (like the nursery rhymes of Pope, could 
these be recovered,) will be dear to the companions of Dick Tinto’s 
youth. There is a tankard and gridiron painted over the door of 
an obscure change-house in the Back-wynd of Ganderscleugh— 
But I feel I must tear myself from the subject, or dwell on it too 
long. 
Amid his wants and struggles, Dick Tinto had recourse, like his 
brethren, to levying that tax upon the vanity of mankind which he 
could not extract from their taste and liberality—in a word, he 
painted portraits. It was in this more advanced stage of profici- 
ency, when Dick had soared above his original line of busines 
and highly disdained any allusion to it, that, after having been 
estranged for several years, we again met in the village of Gan- 
derscleugh, I holding my present situation, and Dick painting co- 
pies of the human face divine at a guinea per head. ‘This was a 
small premium, yet, in the first burst of business, it more than suf- 
ficed for all Dick’s moderate wants; so that he occupied an apart- 
ment at the Wallace inn, cracked his jest with impunity even upon 
mine host himself, and lived in respect and observance with the 
chambermaid, hostler, and waiter. 

Those halcyon days were too serene to last long. When his ho- 
nour the laird of Ganderscleugh, with his wife and three daughters, 
the minister, the gauger, mine esteemed patron Mr. Jedediah 
Cleishbotham, and some round dozen of the feuars: and farmers, 
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had been consigned to immortality by Tinto’s brush, custom begar 
to slacken, and it was impossible to wring more than crowns and 
half crowns from the hard hands of the peasants, whose ambition 
led them to Dick’s painting-room. 

Still, though the horizon was overclouded, no storm for some 
time ensued. Mine host had christian faith with a lodger, who had 
been a good paymaster as long as he had the means, And from a 
portrait of our landlord himself, grouped with his wife and daugh- 
ters, in-the style of Rubens, which suddenly appeared in the best 
parlour, it was evident that Dick had found some mode of barter- 
ing art for the necessaries of life. 

Nothing, however, is more precarious than resources of this na- 
ture. It was observed, that Dick became, in his turn, the whet- 
stone of mine host’s wit, without venturing either at defence or re- 
taliation; that his easel was transferred to a garret-room, in which 
there was scarce space for it to stand upright; and that he no longer 
ventured to join the weekly club, of which he had been once the 
life and soul. In short Dick Tinto’s friends feared that he had 
acted like the animal called the sloth; which, having eaten up the 
last green leaf upon the tree where it has established itself, ends 
by tumbling down from the top, and dying of inanition. I ventured 
to hint this to Dick, recommended his transferring the exercise of 
his inestimable talent to some other sphere; and forsaking the com- 
mon which he might be said to have eaten bare. 

‘ There is an obstacle to my change of residence,’ said my friend, 

rasping my hand with a look of solemnity. 

‘A bill due to my landlord, I am afraid,’ replied I, with heart- 
felt sympathy; ‘if any part of my slender means can assist in this 
emergence’ 

‘ No, by the soul of sir Joshua,’ answered the generous youth, 
© I will never involve a friend in the consequences of my own mis- 
fortune. There is a mode by which I can regain my liberty; and 
to creep even through a common sewer, is better than to remain in 

rison.’ 

I did not perfectly understand what my friend meant. The muse 
of painting appeared to have failed him, and what other goddess he 
could invoke in his distress, was a mystery tome. We parted, 
however, without further explanation, and I did not again see him 
until three days after, when he summoned me to partake of the /oy 
with which his landlord proposed to regale him ere his departure 
for Edinburgh. 

I found Dick in high spirits, whistling while he buckled the 
small knapsack, which contained his colours, brushes, pallets, and 
clean shirt. ‘That he parted on the best terms with mine host, was 
obvious from the cold beef set forth in the low parlour, flanked by 
two mugs of admirable brown stout, and I own my curiosity was 
excited concerning the means through which the face of my friend’s 
affairs had been so suddenly improved. I did not suspect Dick of 
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dealing with the devil, and by what earthly means he had extricated 
himself thus happily, I was at a total loss to conjecture. 

He perceived my curiosity, and took me by the hand. ‘ My 
friend,’ he said, ‘ fain would I conceal, even from you, the degra- 
dation to which it has been necessary to submit, in order to accom- 
plish an honourable retreat from Ganderscleugh. But what avails 
attempting to conceal that, which must needs betray itself even by 
its superior excellence? All the village—all the parish—all the 
world—will soon discover to what poverty has reduced Richard 
Tinto.’ 

A sudden thought here struck me—I had observed that our 
landlord wore, on that memorable morning, a pair of bran new vel- 
veteens, instead of his ancient thicksets. 

‘What,’ said I, drawing my right hand, with the forefinger and 
thumb pressed together, nimbly from my right haunch to my left 
shoulder, ‘ you have condescended to resume the paternal arts to 
which you were first bred—long stitches, ha, Dick?’ 

He repelled this unlucky conjecture with a frown and a pshaw, 
indicative of indignant contempt, and leading me into another room, 
showed me, resting against the wall, the majestic head of sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, grim as when severed from the trunk by the orders 
of the felon Edward. 

The painting was executed on boards of a substantial thickness, 
and the top decorated with irons, for suspending the honoured ef- 
figy upon a sign-post. 

‘ There,’ he said, ‘ my friend, stands the honour of Scotland, and 
my shame—yet not so—rather the shame of those, who, instead of 
encouraging art in its proper sphere, reduce it to these unbecoming 
and unworthy extremities.’ 

I endeavoured to smooth the ruffled feelings of my misused and 
indignant friend. I reminded him, that he ought not, like the stag 
in the fable, to despise the quality which had extricated him from 
difficulties, in which his talents, as a portrait or landscape painter, 
had been found unavailing. Above all, I praised the execution, as 
well as conception, of his painting, and reminded him, that far from 
feeling dishonoured by so superb a specimen of his talents being 
exposed to the general view of the public, he ought rather to con- 
gratulate himself upon the augmentation of his celebrity, to which 
its public exhibition must necessarily give rise. 

‘ You are right, my friend—you are right, replied poor Dick, 
his eye kindling with enthusiasm; ‘ why should I shun the name 
of an—an—(he hesitated for a phrase)—an out-of-doors artist? 
Hogarth has introduced himself in that character in one of his best 
engravings—Domenichino, or some body else, in ancient times— 
Moreland in our own, have exercised their talents in this manner. 
And wherefore limit to the rich and higher classes alone the de- 
light which the exhibition of works of art is calculated to inspire 
into all classes? Statues are placed in the open air; why should 
Painting be more niggardly in displaying her master-pieces than 
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her sister Sculpture? And yet, my friend, we must part suddenly; 
the men are coming in an hour to put up the—the emblem; and 
truly, with all my philosophy, and your consolatory encouragement 
to boot, I would rather wish to leave Ganderscleugh before that 
operation commences.’ 

We partook of our genial host’s parting banquet, and I escorted 
Dick on his walk to Edinburgh. We parted about a mile from the 
village, just as we heard the distant cheer of the boys which ac- 
companied the mounting of the new symbol of the Wallace-Head. 
Dick Tinto mended his pace to get out of hearing,—so little had 
either early practice or recent philosophy reconciled him to the 
character of a sign-painter. 

In Edinburgh, Dick’s talents were discovered and appreciated, 
and he received dinners and hints from several distinguished judges 
of the fine arts. But these gentlemen dispensed their criticisms 
more willingly than their cash, and Dick thought he needed cash 
more than criticism. He therefore sought London, the universal 
mart of talent, and where, as is usual in general marts of most de- 
scriptions, much more of the commodity is exposed to sale than 
can ever find purchasers. 

Dick, who, in serious earnest, was supposed to have considera- 
ble natural talents for his profession, and whose vain and sanguine 
disposition never permitted him to doubt for a moment of ultimate 
success, threw himself headlong into the crowd which jostled and 
struggled for notice and preferment. He elbowed others, and 
was elbowed himself; and finally, by dint of intrepidity, fought his 
way into some notice, painted for the prize at the Institution, had 
pictures at the exhibition at Somerset- house, and damned the hang- 
ing committee. But poor Dick was doomed to lose the field he 
fought so gallantly. In the fine arts, there 1s scarce an alternative 
betwixt distinguished success and absolute failure; and as Dick’s 
zeal and industry were unable to ensure the first, he fell into the 
distresses which, in his condition, were the natural consequences 
of the latter alternative. He was for a time patronized by one or 
two of those judicious persons who make a virtue of -being singu- 
lar, and of pitching their own opinions against those of the w orld 
in matters of taste and criticism. But they soon tired of poor Tinto, 
and laid him down as a load, upen the principle on which a spoilt 
child throws away its plaything. Misery, I fear, took him up, and 
accompanied him to a premature grave, to which he was carried 
from an obscure lodging in Swallow-street, where he had been 
dunned by his landlady within doors, and watched by bailiffs with- 
out, until death came to his relief. A corner of the Morning Post 
noticed his death, generously adding, that his manner displayed 
considerable genius, though his style was rather sketchy; and re- 
ferred to an advertisement, which announced that Mr. Varnish, 
the well-known printseller, had still on hand a very few drawings 
and paintings by Richard Tinto, esquire, which those of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, who might wish to complete their collections of 
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modern art, were invited to visit without delay. So ended Dick 
Tinto, a lamentable proof of the great truth, that in the fine arts 
mediocrity is not permitted, and that he who cannot ascend to the 
very top of the ladder will do well not to put his foot upon it 
at all. 

The memory of Tinto is dear to me, from the recollection of the 
many conversations which we have had together, most of them 
turning upon my present task. He was delighted with my pro- 
gress, and talked of an ornamented and illustrated edition, with 
heads, vignettes, and culs de lampe, all to be designed by his own 
patriotic and friendly pencil. He prevailed upon an old serjeant 
of invalids to sit to him in the character of Bothwell, the life- 

uard’s-man of Charles the second, and the bellman of Ganders- 
cleugh in that of David Deans. But while he thus proposed te 
unite his own powers with mine for the illustration of these nar- 

ratives, he mixed many a dose of salutary criticism with the pane- 


gyrics which my composition was at times so fortunate as to call ’ 


forth. ‘ Your characters,’ he said, ‘my dear Pattieson, make too 
much use of the gab box; they patter too much—(an elegant phrase- 
ology, which Dick had learned while painting the scenes of an itine- 
rant company of players)—there is nothing in whole pages but 
mere chat and dialogue.’ 
‘The ancient philosopher,’ said I in reply, ‘ was wont to say, 
‘¢ Speak, that I may know thee;” and how is it possible for an au- 
thor to introduce his persone dramatis to his readers in a more 
interesting and effectual manner, than by the dialogue in which 
each is represented as supporting his own appropriate character?’ 
‘It is a false conclusion,’ said Tinto; ‘ I hate it Peter, as I hate 
an unfilled can. I will grant you, indeed, that speech is a facul 
of some value in the intercourse of hamen affairs, and I will not 


even insist on the doctrine of that Pythagorean toper, who was of 


opinion, that over a bottle speaking spoiled conversation. But I 
will not allow that a professor of the fine arts has occasion to em- 
body the idea of his scene in language, in order to impress upon 
the reader its reality and its eflect. On the contrary, I will be 
judged by most of your readers, Peter, should these tales ever be- 
come public, whether you have not given us a page of talk for 
every single idea which two words might have communicated, 
while the posture, and manner, and incident, accurately drawn, 
and brought out by appropriate colouring, would have preserved 
all that was worthy of preservation, and saved these everlasting 
said he’s and said she’s, with which it has been your pleasure to 
encumber your pages.’ 

I replied, ‘ that he confounded the operations of the pencil and 
the pen; that the serene and silent art, as painting has been called 
by one of our first living poets, necessarily appealed to the eye, 
because it had not the organs for addressing the ear; whereas 
poetry, or that species of composition which approached to it, lay 
under the necessity of doing absolutely the reverse, and aidnédicd 
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158 New ‘ Tales of My Landlord,’ 
itself to the ear, for the purpose of exciting that interest which it 
could-not attain through the medium of the eye.’ 

Dick was not a whit staggered by my argument, which he con- 
tended was founded on misrepresentation. ‘ Description,’ he said, 
* was to the author of a romance exactly what drawing and tinting 
were to a painter; words were his colours, and, if properly em- 
ployed, they could not fail to place the scene, which he wished to 
conjure up, as effectually before the mind’s eye, as the tablet or 
canvass presents it to the bodily organ. The same rules,’ he con- 
tended, ‘ applied to both, and an exuberance of dialogue, in the 
former case was a verbose and laborious mode of composition, 
which went to confound the proper art of fictitious narrative with 
that of the drama, a widely different species of composition, of 
which dialogue was the very essence; because all, excepting the 
language to be made use of, was presented to the eye by the 
dresses, and persons, and actions of the performers upon the stage. 
But as nothing,’ said Dick, ‘ can be more dull than a long narra- 
tive written upon the plan of a drama, so where you have ap- 
proached most near to that species of composition, by indulging 
in prolonged scenes of mere conversation, the course of your story 
has become chill and constrained, and you have lost the power of 
arresting the attention and exciting the imagination, in which, up- 
on other occasions you may be considered as having succeeded 
tolerably well.’ 

I made my bow in requital of the compliment, which was proba- 
bly thrown in by way of placebo, and expressed myself willing at 
least to make one trial of a more straight forward style of compo- 
sition, in which my actors should do more, and say less, than in 
my former attempts of this kind. Dick gave me a patronizing and 
approving nod, and observed, that, finding me so docile, he would 
communicate, for the benefit of my muse, a subject which he had 
studied with a view to his own art. 

‘ The story,” he said, ‘ was by tradition, affirmed tc be truth, al- 
though, as upwards of a hundred years had passed away since the 
events took place, some doubts upon the accuracy of all the par- 
ticulars might be reasonably entertained.’ 

When Dick Tinto had thus spoken, he rammaged his portfolio 
for the sketch from which he proposed one day to execute a pic- 
ture of fourteen feet by eight. The sketch, which was cleverly 
executed, to use the appropriate phrase, presented an ancient hall, 
fitted up and furnished in what we now call the taste of queen 
Elizabeth’s age. The light, admitted from the upper part of a 
high casement, fell upon a female figure of exquisite beauty, who, 
in an attitude of speechless terror, appeared to watch the issue of 
a debate betwixt two other persons. ‘The one was a young man, 
in the Vandyke dress common to the time of Charles I., who with 
an air of indignant pride, testified by the manner in which he raised 
his head and extended his arm, seemed to be urging a claim of 
right, rather than a favour, to a lady, whose age, and some resem- 
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blance in their features, pointed her out as the mother of the 
younger female, and who appeared to listen with a mixture of 
displeasure and impatience. 

Tinto produced his sketch with an air of mysterious triumph; 
and gazed on it as a fond parent looks upon a hopeful child, while 
he anticipates the future figure he is to make in the world, and 
the height to which he will raise the honour of his family. He 
held it at arms’ length from me,—he held it closer,—he placed it 
upon the top of a chest of drawers, closed the lower shutter of the 
casement, to adjust a downward and favourable light,—fell back 
to the due distance, dragging me after him,—shaded his face with 
his hand, as if to exclude all but the favourite object,--and ended 
by spoiling a child’s copy-book, which he rolled up so as to serve for 
the darkened tube of an amateur. I fancy my expressions of en- 
thusiasm had not been in proportion to his own, for he presently 
exclaimed with vehemence, ‘ Mr. Pattieson, I used to think you 
had an eye in your head.’ 

I vindicated my claim to the usual allowance of visual organs. 

* Yet, on my honour,’ said Dick, ‘I would swear you had been 
born blind, since you have failed at the first glance to discover the 
subject and meaning of that sketch. I do not mean to praise my 
own performance; I leave these arts to others; I am sensible of 
my deficiencies, conscious that my drawing and colouring may be 
improved by the time I intend to dedicate to the art. But the 
conception—-the expression—-the positions—these tell the story to 
every one who looks at the sketch; and if I can finish the picture 
without diminution of the original conception, the name of Tinto 
shall no more be smothered by the mists of envy and intrigue.’ 

I replied, ‘that I admired the sketch exceedingly; but that to 
understand its full merit, I felt it absolutely necessary to be in- 
formed of the subject.’ 

‘That is the very thing I complain of,’ answered Tinto; ‘ you 
have accustomed yourself so much to these creeping twilight de- 
tails of yours, that you are become incapable of receiving that in- 
stant and vivid flash of conviction, which darts on the mind from 
seeing the happy and expressive combinations of a single scene, 
and which gathers from the position, attitude, and countenance of 
the moment, not only the history of the past lives of the personages 
represented, and the nature of the business on which they are im- 
mediately engaged, but lifts even the veil of futurity, and affords 
a shrewd guess at their future fortunes. 

‘In that case,’ replied I, ‘ Painting excels the ape of the re- 
nowned Gines de Passamont, which only meddled with the past 
and the present; nay, she excels that very Nature who affords her 
subjects; for I protest to you, Dick, that were I permitted to peep 
into that Elizabeth-chamber, and see the persons you have sketch- 
ed, conversing in flesh and blood, I should not be a jot nearer 
guessing the nature of their business, than I am at this moment 
while looking at vour sketch. Only generally, from the languish- 
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ing look of the young lady, and the care you have taken to present 
a very handsome leg on the part of the gentleman, I presume there 
is some reference to a love affair between them.’ 

* Do you really presume to form such a bold conjecture?’ said 
Tinto. ‘ And the indignant earnestness with which you see the man 
urge his suit—the unresisting and passive despair of the younger 
female—the stern air of inflexible determination in the elder wo- 
man, whose looks express at once consciousness that she is acting 
wrong, and a firm determination to persist in the course she has 
adopted’ 

‘ If her looks express all this, my dear Tinto,’ replied I, inter- 
rupting him, ‘ your pencil rivals the dramatic art of Mr. Puff in 
the Critic, who crammed a whole complicated sentence into the ex- 
pressive shake of lord Burleigh’s head.’ 

‘ My good friend Peter,’ replied Tinto, ‘ I observe you are per- 
fectly incorrigible; however, I have compassion on your dulness, 
and am unwilling you should be deprived of the pleasure of un- 
derstanding my picture, and of gaining, at the same time, a subject 
for your own pen. You must know then, last summer, while I was 
taking sketches on the coast of East Lothian and Berwickshire, I 
was seduced into the mountains of Lammermoor by the account I 
received of some remains of antiquity in that district. Those with 
which I was most struck, were the ruins of an ancient castle in 
which that Elizabeth-chamber, as you‘call it, once existed. I re- 
sided for two or three days at a farm-house in the neighbourhood, 
where the aged goodwife was well acquainted with the history of 
the castle, and the events which had taken place in it. One of 
these was of a nature so interesting and singular, that my attention 
was divided between my wish to draw the old ruins in landscape, 
and to represent in a history-piece the singular events which have 
taken place in it. Here are my notes of the tale,’ said poor Dick, 
handing a parcel of loose scraps, partly scratched over with his 
pencil, partly with his pen, where outlines of caricatures, sketches 
of turrets, mills, old gables, and dove-cotes, disputed the ground 
with his written memoranda. , 

I proceeded, however, to decypher the substance of the manu- 
script, as well as I could, and wove it into the following Tale, in 
which, following in part, though not entirely, my friend Tinto’s 
advice, I endeavoured torender my narrative rather descriptive than 
dramatic. My favourite propensity, however, has at times over- 
come me, and my persons, like many others in this talking world, 
speak now and then a great deal more than they act. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Tue roar of the sea had long announced their approach to the 
cliffs, on the summit of which, like the nest of some sea-eagle, 
the founder of the fortalice had perched his eyry. The pale moon, 
which had hitherto been contending with flitting clouds, now shone 
out, and gave them a view of the solitary and naked tower, situated 
on a projecting cliff that beetled on the German ecean., On three 
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sides the rock was precipitous; on the fourth, which was that to- 
ward the land, it had been originally fenced by an artificial ditch 
and draw-bridge, but the latter was broken down and ruinous, and 
the former had been in part filled up, so as to allow passage for a 
horseman into the narrow court-yard, encircled on two sides with 
low offices and stables, partly ruinous, and closed on the landward 
front by a low embattled wall, while the remaining side of the 
quadrangle was occupied by the tower itself, which, tall and narrow, 
and built of a grayish stone, stood glimmering in the moonlight, 
like the sheeted spectre of some huge giant. A wilder, or more 
disconsolate dwelling, it was perhaps difficult to conceive. The 
sombrous and heavy sound of the billows, successively dashing 
against the rocky beach at a profound distance beneath, was to 
the ear what the landscape was to the eye—a symbol of unvaried 
and monotonous melancholy, not unmingled with horror. 

Although the night was not far advanced, there was no sign of 
living inhabitant about this forlorn abode, excepting that one, and 
only one, of the narrow and staunchelled windows which appeared 
at irregular heights and distances in the walls of the building, 
showed a small glimmer of light. 

‘There,’ said Ravenswood, ‘sits the only male domestic that 
remains to the house of Ravenswood; and it is well that he does 
remain there, since otherwise, we had little hope to find either light 
or fire. But follow me cautiously; the road is narrow, and admits 
only one horse in front.’ 

In effect, the path led along a kind of isthmus, at the peninsular 
extremity of which the tower was situated, with that exclusive at- 
tention to strength and security, in preference to every circum- 
stance of convenience, which dictated to the Scotish barons the 
choice of their situations, as well as their style of Luilding. 

By adopting the cautious mode of approach recommended by 
the proprietor of this wild hold, they entered the court-yard in 
safety. But it was long ere the efforts of Ravenswood, though 
loudly exerted by knocking at the low-browed entrance, and re- 
peated shouts to Caleb to open the gate and admit them, received 
any answer. ‘ The old man must be departed,’ he began to say, 
‘or fallen into some fit; for the noise I have made would have 
waked the seven sleepers.’ 

At length a timid and hesitating voice replied,‘ master—mas- 
ter of Ravenswood, is it you?’ 

‘ Yes, it is I, Caleb; open the door quickly.’ 

‘ But is it you in very blood and body? For I would sooner face 
fifty devils as my master’s ghaist, or even his wraith,—wherefore 
aroint ye, if ye were ten times my master, unless ye come in bo- 
dily shape, lith and limb.’ 

‘It is I, you old fool,’ answered Ravenswood, ‘ in bodily shape, 
and alive, save that I am half dead with cold.’ 

The light at the upper window disappeared, and glancing from 
loop-hole to loop-hole in slow succession, gave intimation that the 
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bearer was in the act of descending, with great deliberation, a 
winding stair-case occupying one of the turrets which graced the 
angles of the old tower. ‘The tardiness of his descent extracted 
some exclamations of impatience from Ravenswood, and several 
oaths from his less patient and more mercurial companion. Caleb 
again paused ere he unbolted the door, and once more asked, if 
they were men of mould that demanded entrance at this time of 
night? 

* Were I near you, you old fool,’ said Bucklaw, ‘ I would give 
you sufficient proofs of my bodily condition.’ 

‘ Open the gate, Caleb,’ said his master, in a more,soothing tone, 
partly from his regard to ‘the ancient and faithful seneschal, partly 
“perhaps because he thought that angry words would be thrown 
away, so long as Caleb had a stout iron-clenched oaken door be- 
twixt his person and the speakers. 

At length Caleb, with a trembling hand, undid the bars, opened 
the heavy door, and stood before them, exhibiting his thin gr id 
hairs, bald forehead, and sharp high features, illuminated b 
quivering lamp which he held in one hand, while he shaded el 
protected its flame with the other. The timorous courteous glance 
which he threw around him—the effect of the partial light upon 
his white hair and illumined features, might have made a good 
painting; but our travellers were too impatient for security against 
the rising storm, to permit them to indulge themselves in studying 
the picturesque. ‘ Is it you, my dear master? is it yourself indeed?’ 
exclaimed the old domestic. ‘ I am wae ye suld hae stude waiting 
at your ain gate, but wha wad hae thought o’ seeing ye sae sune, 
and a strange gentleman with a—(here he exclaimed apart as it 
were, and to some inmate of the tower, in a voice not meant to be 
heard by those in the court)—-Mysie—Mysie, woman, stir for dear 
life and get the fire mended; take the auld three-legged stool, or 
ony thing that’s readiest that will make a lowe.—I doubt we are 
but puirly provided, no expecting ye this some months, when 
doubtless ye wad hac been received conform till your rank, as 
guide right 3 is; but natheless’ 

‘N atheless, Caleb,’ said the master, ‘we must have our horses 
put up, and ourselves too, the best way we can. I hope you are not 
sorry to see me sooner than you expected?’ 

‘ Sorry, my lord!—I am sure ye sall aye be my lord wi’ honest 
folk, as your noble ancestors hae been these three hundred years, 
and never asked a whig’s leave.—Sorry to see the lord of Ravens- 
wood at ane o’ his ain castles'!—(Then again apart to his unseen 
associate behind the screen)—Mysie, kill the brood-hen without 
thinking twice on it; let them care that come ahint.—No to say its 
our best dwelling,’ he added, turning to Bucklaw, ‘ but just a 
strength for the lord of Ravenswood to flee until,—that is, no to 
flee, but to retreat until in troublous times, like the present, when 
it was ill convenient for him to live farther in the country in ony 
of his better and mair principal manors; but, for its antiquity, maist 
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folks think that the outside of Wolf’s Crag is worthy of a large 
perusal.’ 

‘ And you are determined we shall have time to make it,’ said 
Ravenswood, somewhat amused with the shifts the old man used 
to detain them without doors, until his confederate Mysie had 
made her preparations within. 

. *O, never mind the outside of the house, my good friend,’ said 
Bucklaw; ‘ let’s see the inside, and let our horses see the stable, 
that’s all.’ 

‘ O yes, sir—ay, sir—unquestionably, sir,—my lord and ony of 
his honourable companions’ 

‘ But our horses, my old friend—our horses; they will be dead- 
foundered by standing here in the cold after riding hard, and mine 
is too good to be spoiled; therefore, once more, our horses,’ ex- 
claimed Bucklaw. | 

‘ True—ay—your horses—yes—I will call the grooms;’ and stur- 
dily did Caleb roar till the old tower rung again,—t John—Wil- 
liam—Saunders!—The lads are gane out, or sleeping,’ he observed, 
after pausing for an answer, which he knew that he had no human 





chance of receiving. ‘ A’ gaes wrang when the master’s out bye; 


but I'll take care o’ your cattle mysell.’ 

‘I think you had better,’ said Ravenswood, ‘ otherwise I see 
little chance of their being attended to at all.’ 

‘ Whisht, my lord,—whisht, for God’s sake,’ said Caleb, in an 
imploring tone, and apart to his master; ‘ if ye dinna regard your 
ain credit, think on mine; we’ll hae hard eneugh wark to make a 
decent night o’t, wi’ a’ the lies I can tell.’ 

‘Well, well, never mind,’ said his master; ‘ go to the stable. 
There is hay and corn, I trust?’ 

‘Ou ay, plenty of hay and corn;’ this was uttered boldly and 
aloud, and, in a lower tone, ‘ there was some half fous o’ aits, and 
some taits o’ meadow-hay, left after the burial.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Ravenswood, taking the lamp from his do- 
mestic’s unwilling hand, ‘I will show the stranger-up stairs my- 
self,’ 

‘I canna think o’ that my lord;—if ye wad but hae five minutes, 
er ten minutes, or, at maist, a quarter of an hour’s patience, and 
look at the fine moonlight prospect of the Bass and North- Berwick 
Law till I sort the horses, I would marshal ye up, as reason 1s 

e suld be marshalled, your lordship and your honourable visitor. 
And I hae lockit up the siller candlesticks, and the lamp 1s not 
fit? ; 

‘ It will do very well in the mean time,’ said Ravenswood, ‘ and 
you will have no difficulty for want of light in the stable, for, if I 
recollect, half the roof is off.’ 

‘ Very true, my lord,’ replied the trusty adherent, and with rea- 
dy wit instantly added, ‘and the lazy sclater loons have never 
come to put it on a’ this while, your lordship.’ 
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‘If I were disposed to jest at the calamities of my house,’ said 
Ravenswood, as he led the way up stairs, ‘ poor old Caleb would 
furnish me with ample means. His passion consists in represent- 
ing things about our miserable menage, not as they are, but as, in 
his opinion, they ought to be; and, to say the truth, I have been 
often diverted by the poor wretch’s expedients to supply what he 
thought was essential for the credit of the family, and his still 
more generous apologies for the want of those articles for which 
his ingenuity could discover no substitute. But though the tower 
is none of the largest, I shall have some trouble without him to 
find the apartment in which there is a fire.’ 

As he spoke thus, he opened the door of the hall. ‘ Here, at 
least,’ he said, ‘ there is neither hearth nor harbour.’ 

It was indeed a scene of desolation. A large vaulted room, the 
beams of which, combined like those of Westminster-Hall, were 
rudely carved at the extremities, remaining nearly in the situation 
in which it had been left after the entertainment at Allan lord 
Ravenswood’s funeral. Overturned pitchers, and black jacks, and 
pewter stoups, and flagons, still cumbered the large oaken table; 
glasses, those more perishable implements of conviviality, many 
of which had been voluntarily sacrificed by the guests in their en- 
thusiastic pledges to favourite toasts, strewed the stone floor with 
their fragments. As for the articles of plate, lent for the purpose 
by friends and kinsfolks, those had been carefully withdrawn so 
soon as the ostentatious display of festivity, equally unnecessary 
and strangely timed, had been made and ended. Nothing, in short, 
remained that indicated wealth; all the signs were those of recent 
wastefulness, and present desolation. The black cloth hangings, 
which, on the late mournful occasion, replaced the tattered moth- 
eaten tapestries, had been partly pulled down, and, dangling from 
the wall in irregular festoons, disclosed the rough stone-work of 
the building, unsmoothed either by plaster or hewn stone. The 
seats thrown down, or left in disorder, intimated the careless con- 
fusion which had concluded the mournful revel. * This room,’ 
said Ravenswood, holding up the lamp—‘ this room, Mr. Hayston, 
was riotous when it should have been sad; it is a just retribution 
that it should now be sad when it ought to be cheerful.’ 

They left this disconsolate apartment, and went up stairs, where, 
after opening one or two doors in vain, Ravenswood led the way 
into a little matted anti-room, in which. to their great joy, they 
found a tolerably good fire, which Mysie, by some such expedient 
as Caleb had suggested, had supplied with a reasonable quantity 
of fuel. Glad at the heart to see more of comfort than the castle 
had yet seemed to offer, Bucklaw rubbed his hands heartily over 
the fire, and now listened with more complacence to the apologies 
which the master of Ravenswood offered. * Comfort,’ he says, ‘ I 
cannot provide for you, for I have it not for myself; it is long since 
these walls have known it. Sheltér and safety, I think, I can pro- 


mise you.’ 
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‘Excellent matters, master,’ replied Bucklaw, ‘and, with a 
mouthful of food and wine, positively all I can require to-night.’ 

‘I fear, said the master, ‘your supper will be a poor one; I 
hear the matter in discussion betwixt Caleb and Mysie. Poor 
Balderston is something deaf, amongst his other accomplishments, 
so that much of what he means should be spoken aside, is over- 
heard by the whole audience, and especially by those from whom 
he is most anxious to conceal his private manceuvres—Hark"’ 

They listened and heard the old domestic’s voice in conversa- 
tion with Mysie to the following effect. * Just mak the best o’t, 
mak the best o’t, woman; it’s easy to puta fair face on ony thing.’ 

‘ But the auld brood-hen?—she’ll be as teugh as bow-strings and 
bend-leather.’ 

‘Say ye made a mistake—say ye made a mistake, Mysie,’ re- 
plied the faithful seneschal, in a ‘soothing and undertoned voice; 
‘tak it a’ on yoursel; never let the credit o’ the house suffer.’ 

‘But the brood- hen,’ remonstrated Mysie,— ou, she’s sitting 
some gate aneath the ‘dais in the hall, and I am feared to gae in 
in the dark for the bogle; and if I didna see the bogle, I could as 
ill see the hen, for it’s pit mirk, and there’s no another light in the 
house, save that blessed lamp whilk the master has in his ain hand. 
And if I had the hen, she’s to pu’, and to draw, and to dress; how 
ean I do that, and them sitting by the only fire we have’? 

‘ Weel, weel, Mysie,’ said the butler, ‘ bide ye there a wee, and 
Pil try to get the lamp wiled away frae them.’ 

Accordingly, Caleb Balderston entered the apartment, little aware 
that so much of his bye-play had been audthle there. ‘ Well, Ca- 
leb, my old friend, is there any chance of supper?” said the master 
of Ravenswood. 

‘ Chance of supper, your lordship?” said Caleb with an emphasis 
of strong scorn at ne ae plicd doubt,—* How should there be ony 
question of that, and we in your lordship’ s housef—Chance of sup- 
per, indeed!—But yell no be for butcher-meat? There’s walth o’ 
fat poultry, ready either for spit or brander—The fat capon, Mysie,’ 
he added, calling out as boldly as if such a thing had been in ex- 
istence. 

‘ Quite unnecessary,’ said Bucklaw, who deemed himself bound 
in courtesy to relieve some part of the anxious butler’s perplexity, 
‘if you have any thing cold, or a morsel of bread.’ 

* The best of bannocks!’ exclaimed Caleb, much relieved; ‘ and, 
for cauld meat, a’ that we-hae is cauld aneugh, ——howbeit ‘we of 
the cauld meat and pastry was gi’en to the poor folk after the 
ceremony of interment, as gude reason was; nevertheless’ 

* Come, Caleb,’ said the master of Ravenswood, ‘ I must cut 
this matter short. This is the young laird of Bucklaw; he is under 
hiding, and therefore you know’ 

‘ He’ll be nae nicer than your lordship’s honour, I’se warrant,’ 
answered Caleb, cheerfully, with a nod of intelligence; ‘I am sorry 
that the gentleman is under distress, but I am blyth that he 
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canna say muckle again our house-keeping, for I believe his air 
pinches may match ours;--no that we are pinched, thank God, 
he added, retracting the admission which he had made in his first 
burst of joy, * but nae doubt we are waur aff than we hae been, 
or suld be. And for eating,—what signifies telling a lie? there’s 
just the hinder end of the mutton ham that has been but three 
times on the table, and the nearer the bane the sweeter, as your 
honours weel ken; and--there’s the heel of the ewe milk kebbuck, 
wi’ a bit of nice butter, and——and—-and that’s a’ that’s to trust to.’ 
And with great alacrity he produced his slender stock of provi- 
sions, and placed them with much formality upon a small round 
table betwixt the two gentlemen, who were not deterred either. by 
the homely quality or limited quantity of the repast from doing it 
full justice. Caleb in the mean while waited on them with grave 
officiousness, as if anxious to make up, by his own respectful assi- 
duity, for the want of all other attendance. 

But alas! how little on such occasions can form, however anxious- 
ly and scrupulously observed, supply the lack of substantial fare! 
Bucklaw, who had eagerly eat a considerable portion of the thrice 
sacked mutton ham, now began to demand ale. 

* I wadna just presume to recommend our ale,’ said Caleb; ‘ the 
maut was ill made, and there was awfwu’ thunner last week; but 
siccan water as the tower well has, ye’ll seldom see, Bucklaw, and 
that I’se engage for.’ 

‘ But if your ale is bad you can let us have some wine,’ said 
Bucklaw, making a grimace at the mention of the pure element 
which Caleb so earnestly recommended. 

Wine’ answered Caleb undauntedly, ‘ eneugh of wine; it was 
but twa days syne—-waes me for the cause—there was as much 
drunk in this house as would have floated a pinnace. There never 
was lack of wine at Wolf’s Crag.’ 

‘ Do fetch us some then,’ said his master, ‘ instead of talkihg 
about it.” And Caleb boldly departed. 

Every expended butt in the old cellar did he set atilt and shake 
with the desperate expectation of collecting enough of the grounds 
of claret to fill the large pewter measure which he carried in his 
hand. Alas! each had been too devoutly drained; and, with all the 
squeezing and maneuvring which his craft as a butler suggested, 
he could only collect about half a quart that seemed presentable. 
Still, however, Caleh was too good a general to renounce the field 
without a stratagem to cover his retreat. He undauntedly threw 
down an empty flagon, as if he had stumbled at the entrance of the 
apartment; called upon Mysie to wipe up the wine that had never 
been spilt, and placing the other vessel on the table, hoped there 
was still enough left for their honours. There was indeed; for 
even Bucklaw, a sworn friend to the grape, found no encourage- 
ment to renew his first attack upon the vintage of Wolf’s Crag, 
but contented himself, however reluctantly, with a draught of fair 
water, Arrangements were now made for his repose; and as the 
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secret chamber was assigned for this purpose, it furnished Caleb 
with a first-rate and most plausible apology for all deficiencies of 


furniture, bedding, &c. 


* For wha,’ said he, ‘ would have thought of the secret chaumer 
being needed? it has not been used since the time of the Gowrie 
conspiracy, and I durst never let a woman ken of the entrance to 
it, or your honour will allow that it wad not hae been a secret 


chaumer lang.’ 





ArT. XIEI.—WNotoria. 


Libraries in Gemany.—Germany 
possesses, in about 150 of her cities, 
libraries open to the public. We be- 
lieve it will be gratifying to our read- 
ers to present them, from the Ephe- 
merides of Weimar, with an estimate 
of the number of works contained in 
some of the principal of these. 

Vienna has eight public libraries, of 
which three only contain 438,000 vo- 
lumes; viz. the imperial library, 300,000 
printed books, exclusive of 70,000 
tracts and dissertations, and 15,000 
manuscripts:—The university library, 
108,000 volumes; and the Theresia- 
num, 30,000. The number contained 
in the other five are not exactly known. 

The royal library at Munich pos- 
sesses 400,000 volumes; the library at 
Gottingen, (one of the most select), 
presents 280,000 works or numbers, 
110,000 academical dissertations, and 
5,000 manuscripts; Dresden, 250,000 
printed books, 100,000 dissertations, 
and 4,000 MSS.; Wolfenbuttel, 190,000 
printed books, (chiefly ancient) 40,000 
dissertations, and 4,000 MSS.; Stutt- 
gard, 170,000 volumes, and 12,000 bi- 
bles. Berlin has seven public libraries, 
of which the royal library contains 
160,000 volumes, and that of the acad- 
emy, 30,000; Prague, 110,000 volumes; 
Gratz, 105,000 vols.; Frankfort on the 
Maine, 100,000; Hamburgh, 100,000; 
Breslau, 100,000; Weimar, 95,000; 
Mentz, $0,000; Darmstadt, 85,000; 
Cassel, 60,000; Gotha, 60,000; Mar- 
bourg, 55,000; Mell, in Austria, 35,000; 
Heidelberg, 30,000; Werningerode, 
30,000; Newburg, in Austria, 25,000; 
Kremsmunster, 25,000; Augsburg, 
24,000; Meiningen, 24,000; New Stre- 
litz, 22,000; Saltzburg, 20,000; Mar- 
deburgh, 20,000; Halle, 20,000; Land- 
shut, 20,000. 

Thus it appears that thirty cities of 
Germany possess in their principal li- 
braries, greatly beyond three millions, 


either of works .or printed volumes, 
without taking into account the acade- 
mical dissertations, detached memoirs, 
pamphlets, or the manuscripts. It is te 
be observed, likewise, that these num- 
bers are taken at the very lowest es- 
timate. 

Libraries in France.—A similar 
apercu of the state of the public libra- 
ties in France, is given at the end of 
a curious volume, lately published by 
M. Petit Radel, entitled, ‘ Recherches 
sur les Bibliotheques anciennes et mo- 
dernes,’ &c. In Paris there are five 
public libraries, besides about forty 
special ones. The royal library con- 
tains about 350,000 volumes of print- 
ed books, besides the same number 
of tracts, collected into volumes, and 
about 50,000 MSS.; the library of the 
arsenal, about 150,000 volumes, and 
5,000 MSS.; the library of St. Gene- 
vieve, about 110,000 volumes. and 
2.000 MSS.; the magazine library, 
about 90,000 volumes, and 3437 MSS.; 
and the city library. about 15,000 vo- 
lumes. In the provinces, the most con- 
siderable are those of Lyons, 106,000; 
Bourdeaux, 105,000; Aix, 72,670; Be- 
sancon, 53,000; Toulouse, (2) 50,000; 
Grenoble, 42,000; Tours, 30,000; Metz, 
31,000; Arras, 34,000; Le Mans, 
41,000; Colmar, 30,000; Versailles, 
40,000; Amiens, 40,000. The total 
number of these libraries in France 
amounts to 273; of above 80, the quan- 
tity of volumes they contain 1s not 
known. From the data given in this 
work, it appears, that the general total 
of those which are known, amounts to 
3,345.287, of which there are 1,125,347 
in Paris alone. 

Several of the libraries in the de- 
partments are useless, from not being 
open to the public, and some others 
nearly so, from a sufficient time each 
day not being allowed for their admis- 
sion. But the time is arrived (says the 
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editor), when all these establishments 
must cease to be useless; and probably 
the time is not far distant, when every 


‘ chief town of a sous-prefecture will have 


a library really public. 
Blackwood’s Ed. Mag. 


Criticism on Mr. Leslie’s Painting. 

Sir Roger de Coverly going to 
Church, accompanied by ‘ The Spec- 
tator,’ and surrounded by his Tenants. 
C. R. Leslie-—We have already said 
that this is a clever picture; our second 
sight gives it a higher title—it is an 
admirable performance; and we con- 
gratulate Mr. Leslie upon having so 
early and so justly obtained the atten- 
tion of the public, and the admiration 
of contemporary artists. But we must 
pause upon a work which has excited 
must interest, and offer, what we think 
our duty bids, some remarks on its ex- 
ecution, and principally on that which 
concerns the colouring. This we do, 
not only with a view to Mr. Leslie’s 
future works, but also as attaching to 
maby eminent artists of the present 
day, whose works are continually be- 
fore the public. What we mean is, 
that the colouring, or rather the co- 
lours, supersede the effect of the pic- 
ture, which ought to be produced, not 
by one medium, but by the various 
qualities of composition, light and 
shade, and colour. It is not the only 
instance in which the chiaro scuro has 
been sacrificed to the experiments on 
improved, or, we should say, exag- 
gerated colours. [fad the artist paint- 
ed his yew-tree in its natural tint, 
he must have toned his back-ground 
figures and distance to a shade more 
conformable to the best rules of art. 
Having stated this, we proceed to the 
grateful task of pointing out the ex- 
quisite skill with which the story is 
told, the truth of character, and inter- 
esting variety of incident, as well as of 
human nature, which are introduced. 
The costume reminds us somewhat of 
Watteau, and is sufficiently removed 
from our era to throw a charm over the 
canvass. The old man, the young wi- 
dow, the children nearest the worthy 
baronet, and the rustic coquette, are 
delightful, and excite the highest hopes 
of the young painter who conceived 
and executed them. 
Literary Gazette. 


Notoria. 





PALINDROME. 

From waa and dpouew, a word, line, 
or sentence, which is the same, read 
backward or forward. Thus construct- 
ed is an inscription round the front of 
the church of Sandbach, in Cheshire, 
and in some other places. 

NI'FON ANOMHMA MH MONAN 
O¥FIN. 
Similarly constructed isthe Latin verse: 
Roma tibi subito motibus whit amor. 
And the English line: 
Lewd I did live, evil did I dwel. 

The word .Wadam isa palindrome. 

It is related, that a noble lady, who 
had been forbidden to appear at the 
court of queen Elizabeth, on account 
of a suspicion of two great familiarity 
with a certain lord high in her majesty’s 
favour, chose for a device upon her seal, 
the moon partly obscured by acloud, 
with this palindrome for a motto: 

Ablata, at alba. 

A lawyer is said to have taken for luis 
motto: 

Si nummi, immunis. 

The following line is a refinement 
upon the, palindrome, for each werd 
is the same, whether read from the first 
letter, or the last: 

Odo tenet mulum, mappam madidam 
tenet Anna. Europ. Mag. 


To * * * 4 * 
Air— Shannon Side. 
Tue world is bright before thee, 
Its summer flowers are thine, 
Its calin blue sky is o’er thee, 
Thy bosom, Pleasure’s shrine; 
And thine the sunbeam given 
To Nature’s morning hour, 
Pure, warm, as when from heaven 
It burst on Eden’s bower. 
There is a song of sorrow, 
The death-dirge of the gay, 

That tells, ere dawh of morrow, 
These charms may melt away, 
That sun’s bright beam be shaded, 

That sky be blue no more, 
The summer flowers be faded, 
And youth’s warm promise o’er. 
Believe it not—though loncly 
Thy evening home may be; 
Though beauty’s bark can only 
Float on a summer sea, 
Though Time thy bloom is stealing, 
There’s still beyond his art, 
The wild flower wreath of feeling, 
The sunbeam of the heart! 
Croaker & Co. 
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